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From the Covenaater. 


Slavery as Practise! by Prosbytcrians. 





Vigorous efforts are being made just now, 
especially in Europe, to convince the reli- 
gious public that slavery, as practised by 
church members, is not tie Ste Laing Unt 


it is in theory of in the prictise of woidly 


men, ‘The iinpression is sous 

that professors of religion aie. yeooliers by 
a kind of restraiat, arising oul ot Cie bod state 
of things producedgby tie weekeod around 


them; that scime of the most odi 


of the system, such as the sepuration of fun- 








sus Features | 


ilies, the withholdiag of instruction, severe | 


punishment, &c., are uot at t 
among thew; and that they are exercleany an 
influence, silently and ¢ 
its abolition, Is al! this, or any considerable 
part of it, true? We reply, at once, in the 
negative, and add, that su far as we have had 
opportunities of judging, none are more de- 
Ckded advocates and supporters of tis sys- 
tem than church members. It is not true, 
that they are, as a general thing, either north 
or south, using any active iufluence aguinst 


ail 





t. 

That slavery is, even in the hands of pro- 
fessors of religion,a system of awful iniquity, 
ean be irrefutably proved. The following 
article is conclusive. Lt consists of extracts 
from a pastoral address, issued in the year 
1836, by the Presbyterian Synod of Kentucky. 
Its facts cannot be disputed—they never have 
been disputed. Few will venture to contra- 
dict what Dr. Young and Rey. W. L. Breck- 
enridge so positively assert. ‘The extracts 
are pretty large, but our only regret is, that 
we cannot lay the whole address before our 
readers. After affirming and proving the essen- 
tial sinfulness of slavelolding, the Synod, 
among other statements regarding the «fects 
of slavery among themselves, proceed to 
say— 

“It dooms thousands of human beings to 
hopeless ignorance. ‘ive acquisition of kuow- 
ledge requires exertion; and the man who is 
to continue through life in bondage, has no 
strong motive of interest to induce such exer- 
tion; for knowledge is not valuable to him as 
to one who eats the fruits of his own labors. 
The acquisition of knowledge requiresalso fa- 
cilities of books, teachers and time, which 
can be only adequately furnished by asters; 
and those who desire to perpetuate slavery 
will never furnish these facilities. If slaves 
are educated, it must involve some outlay on 
the part of the master. And what reliance 
for such a sacrifice ean be placed on the gen- 
erosity aad virtue of one who looks on thew 


Cole | 


ctually, in faver of | 





as his property, and who as beea trained to \ 
consider every dollar expended on them as 


lost, unless it contributes to increase their cas 
pacity for yielding him valuable serviee? Le 
will have them taught to work, and will or- 


dinarily feed and clothe them, so 8s to ena- | 


ble thei to perform their work to advantige. 


Bat more than this it is inconsistent with our | lay avery sii ‘ ili we st 
| What principle is there whieh will justify us 
in cutting off a twig or a branch of this poi- 


knowledge of human wature to expect tiat he 
will do for them. ‘The present state of in- 
struction among this race answers exactly to 
what we might thus naturally antieipate.— 
Throughout our whole lind, s> fir as we ean 
learn, there is but one school in which slaves 
can be taught. ‘The light of three or four 
Sabbath schools is seen, glimmering through 
the darkness that covers the black population 
of awhole state. Here aud there a family is 
found, where humanity q religion impel 
the master, mistress, or children, to the labe- 
rious task of private instruction. Great honor 
is due to those engaged in this philanthropic 
and self-denying course ; and theit reward 
shall be received in the day when even a cup 
of cold water, given from Cliristian motives, 
shall secure a recompense. Dut, afier all, 
what is the utmost amount of instruction giv- 
en to slaves?) Those who enjoy most of it 
are fed with bui the crum!s of knowledge 
which fall from their master’s table—they 
ere clothed with the mere shreds and tatters 
of learning. 

It deprives ils subjects, in a great measure, 
of the privileges (f the gospel. You may be 
startled at this statement, and feel disposed 
to exclaim, ‘Our slaves are #lways permitted 
and even encouraged to attend upon the or- 
dinances of worship.’ Dut a candid and 
close examination will show the correctness 
of ourcharge. ‘The privileges of the gospel, 
as enjoyed by the white population in’ this 
jand, consist in free access to the Scriptures, 
a regular gospel ministry, and domestic means 
of grace. Neither of these means is, to any 
extent worth naming, enjoyed by slaves 
a moment's consideration will satisfaetorily 
show. The law, as it is here, doves pot pre- 
vent free access to the Sevip/lures ; but ignor- 
ance, the natural result oftheir condition, does, 
The Bibie is before them, bul itis to them a 
scaled book. “The light shineth in the durk- 
ness, but the darkness comprenendeth inet? 
Like the paralytic, who iay for yeurs by the 
pool of Bethseda, the waters cf he ling are 
near them, but no kind hand enables them to 
try their efficacy. i e 
vantages of a regular gospel ministry. They 
are, it is true, permitted generally, ond often 
encouraged, to altend upon the ministrations 
specially designed for their masters. 
the instructions communicated on such ocea- 
sions are above the level of their capacities, 
They listenas to prophesyings inan unknown 
tongue. é 

* Domestic means of grace ore still more 
rare among them. Here and there a family 
is found, whose servants are taught to how 
with their masters around the fire-side altar. 
But the peculiarly adverse circumstances. 
combined with the natural alienation of their 
hearts from God, render abortive the slight 
efforts of most masters to induce their attend- 
ance on the domestic service of religion. And 
if we visit the cottages of those slaves who 
live apart from their masters, where do we 
find them reading their Bibles and kneeling 
before a throne of merey? Family ordinan- 
ces of religion are almost unknown among 














the blacks. And wi the system: of slave- 
ry continues ainongz Hs, those means can nev- 
er be efficiently and fully empio 





jor the 
conversion of ihese degraded sons of Atre 
“This sysiom tices ces pred crt 


Tre w vlices the cwhoe pe er are 


a. dl pre 


| commence discipline for ang acts which the 





Very few enjoy the ad- | 


But | 
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of the master; and its use, provided he avoid 
destroying life, is limited only by his own 
pleasure. ‘There aie in our land hundreds of 
thousands clothed with arbitrary power over 
those whom they are ecueated to regard as 
their property, as the instruments of their 
will, ascre tures beneath their sympathy, de- 
void of ail fectings whieh dignity humsnity, 
and but one remove above eatile. Ts it not 
daa that many of these hundreds of thou- 


is will tathet outrages on their 









despised 
dependants? "Phere are now, ia our whole 
land, two millions of beings, exposed detence- 
less, to every tusultand every injury short of 
maiming of death, which their fellow-men 
may choose to inthet. “They suifer all that 
ean be inflicted by waaten e:price, by grasp- 
ing avarice, by brutal tust, by malignant spite, 
and by insune anger. If we eould caleatate 
the amount of wo evdured by ill-treated shives, 
it would overwhelm every compassionate 
heart, it wonld move evea the obdurate to 
sympatiy. 

“Brutal stripes, and all the varied kinds of 
personal indignities, are not the only species 
of cruelties which slavery licences. ‘The law 
does not recognise the family relations of a 
slave, and extends to him no protection ia the 
enjoyment of domestic endearments. The 
members in a slave family may be forcibly 
separated, so that they shall never more meet 
until the final judgment. And rapacity of- 
ten induces the masters to practice what the 
law allows. Brothers and sisters, parents 
and children, husbands and wives, are tora 
assunder, and permitted to see each other no 
more. These acts are daily occurring in the 
midst of us. ‘Che shrieks and the agony of- 
ten witnessed on such occasions, proclaim 
with a umpet tongue the iniquity and eruel- 
ty of oursystem. The ery of these sufferers 
goes up to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.— 
‘here is not a neighborhood where these 
scenes are not displayed. ‘There is nota vil- 
lage or road that does not behold the sad pro- 
cession of manacled outeasts, whose chains 
and mournful countenanees teil that they are 
exiled by foree trom all their hearts held most 
dear, Our chureh, years ago, raised its voice 
of solemn warning against this flagrant vio- 
lation of every principle of merey, justice and 
humanity. Yet we blush to announce to you 
and to the world, that this warning has been 
often disregarded, eren hy those who hoid to 
our communion. Cases have occurred in our 
own desomination, where professors of the 
religion of merey have torn the mother from 
her children, aud seat her inte a merciless 
and returniess exile. Yet acts of discipline 
have rarely followed such conduct. Far be it 
from us to ascribe to our people generally a 
parucipalion in these deeds, or syinpathy 
with them, ‘They abuer and loathe them.* 

tut while the systea, of which these cruel- 
ties are the jegiiimate oilspring, is tolerated 
among us, it is exceedingly dificult to infliet 
punishment upon their perpetrators. [ft we 








law of shivery senetions, where shall we stop! 


sou tree, that will not, if fairly carried out, 
force us to proceed, and hew down its trank, 
and dig up its roots? These craeltics are 
only the loathsoine ulcers, Which show eor- 
ruption in the bones of the system. ‘They 
may be bound ep and modified with ointment 
—they may be hidden from the sight; but 
they cannot be entirely removed until there 
isu thorough renovation within, Our church | 
es cannot be entirely pure, even from the | 
grossest pollution of slavery, until we are 
willing lu pledge ourselves lo the destruction of 
the whule system. 

“Jt produces general licentiousness among 
the slaves. Murrtage is a efvil ordinance they 
cannot enjoy. Our laws do not recognise this 
relation as existing among them; and, of 
course, do not enforce, by any sanetion, the 
observance of its duties. Indeed, until sla- 
very ‘waxeth old and tendeth to decay,’ there 
cannot be any legal recognition of the mar- 
riage rite, or the cuforcement of the subse- 
queat duties. For all regulations on this sub- 
jeet would limit the master’s absolute right 
of property in his slaves. In bis disposal of 
them, he would no longer be at liberty to con- 
sult his own interest. He could no longer 
separate the wife and husband to suit the con: 
venience or interest of the purchaser, no mat- 
ter how advantageous might be the terms of- 
fered; and as the wife and husband do not 
always belong to the same purchaser, their 
duties to each other would thus, if enforced 
by law, frequently conflict with the interests | 
of the master. Hence, all the marriage that | 
coudd ever be allowed ta them would be a mere 
coulract, voidable al the master’s pieasure— | 
Their present quasi-marriages are just such 
contracts, and are continually thus voided.— 
They are, in this way, bredght to consider 
the metrinonial engagement as a thing not 
binding, and they wets ccordingly. Many of | 
thei are uuited Withont even the sham and | 
forceless ceremony Which is sometimes used. 
They, to use their own phraseology, ‘take up 
with’ each other, and live together as long as 
it suits their muiual convenience or inclina- 
tion. This wretched system of concubinage 
inevitably produces revolting licentivusness. 
‘This feature in the slave character is so stri- 
king, as to induce in many minds the idea 
that the negro is naturally repugnant to the 
restraints of matrimony. From the ample 
and repeated testimonies, however, of such 
travellers as Park and Lander, who have vis- 
ited this race in their native land, we learn 
that their character is, in this respeet, in Af- 
riea, the reverse of what it is here—that they 
regard the marriage rite with remarkable sa- 
credness, and serupulously fulfil its duties, — 
We are, then, assured by the most unques- 
tionable testimony, that their licentiousness 
is the necessary result of our system, which, 
destroying the force of the marriage rite, and 
thus, Ina measure, degrading all the connec- 
ton between the sexes into mere concubin- 
age, solicits wandering desire, and leads to 








under other circumstances inspire. ‘Thus 
the working of our system of slavery diffuses 
a moral pestilence among its subjects, tend- 
ing to wither and blight everything that is 
vaturally beautiful and good in the character 
of min. Cau this system be tolerated with- 
outsin a 

This was the state of things among the 
slaves of churel members in Kentucky, ten 
years ago. And on this we rémark—1. That 
this Syaod deserved credit for so much plain 
speaking. 2. If these things were so in a 
comparatively northern stite, in what condi- 
tion wre the slaves in the states firther south 
—in South Carolina, Aisbama, Mississippi, 
Ke? 3. With what force can it be said that 
ubolitionists have made things worse? Sa 
far from this, if the present! s'atements of pro- 
slavery men be Irue, a great inprovement has 
tuken place withiu ten years! And we do 
not doubt, that. to some little extent, the alos 


lition movement has ameliorated the condition], 


of the slaves, in the northern range of slave 
Stites particularly. 4. This paper expressly 
contradicts some of the statements pat forth 
by the advocates of slavery on the floor of the 
New School General Assembly last spring, 
viz.: “That such things as separating fami. 
lies, severe panishinent, &c., do not often oc- 
cur among church members—and that, if they 
do, they become matters of discipline.” If 
this is true now, it is owing to the exertions 
of the ioligned abolitionists. 5. What are 
we to think of a church that has within its 
bosom such a inass of iniquity ? and that 
clings to it with all its might?) And what 
prosperity cay be expected to attend that “Al- 
liance” which has refused to bear, in any 
shape, a testimony aguinst so enormous an 
evil! And finally, if it be true that * Liars 
have their partin the leke that burns with 
fire and brimstone,” what will become of 
those who are endeavoring to make the im- 
pression, that the slavery of the south, espe- 
cially in the church, is no very great matter 
—that it is not what the above extract shows 
it conclusively to be? 





From the Liberator. 
GARRISONISM. 

It was a profound as well as an epigram- 
matic saying of Mirabeau, that ‘words are 
things.” ‘They are not suggestive merely, 
they ure objective. They are not simply the 
representatives of fhets, they are facts theme 
selves. ‘They are tests of character. ‘They 
are touchstones of truth, 

And itis a fact worth noticing, that the 


7 mee 
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cule, or, what they dread even more, loss of 
business. 

* 'Phis contemptible trait in the American 
character has been largely developed since 
the Revolution. Though (rimming and time- 
serving were not unknown, seventy years a- 
ge, they were not so universal. ‘There was 
a greater proportion of people that dared to 
Feall their souls their own. ‘This vice of eom- 
romise is at once the reward and the pun- 
shment of our submission to the accursed 
Constitution of the Uuited States. We made 
} compromise the vital principle of our nativnal 
existence, and it has been the badge of our 
national character ever since. ‘The Ameri- 
ein people sold their souls in 1789, and are 
confirming the bargain every time they accept 
office, or go to the polls, under the Constitu- 
tion, for a delusive union, and is it any won- 
der that they euta sorry figure, as they go 
“sneiking about without them ? 

This ingrained proclivity towards com- 
promise is the chief obstacle witn which an 
American has to struggle, when he attempts 
to attack any of the evils that arein the 
world. ‘The continual temptation is, to sac- 
Ltifice the highest principle to an apparent ex- 
apes Even some of the best abolition- 

sis have yielded to this hereditary vice, and 
been seduced to think that they could castin 
theie lot with men who had proved them- 
selves to be destitute of principle and of hon- 
or. with advantage to the cause! In every 
sich attempt they have encountered only 
shame and defeat, and proved that all coin 
promises of good men with bad, the conces- 
Sions are necessarily in the favor of the bad. 
Aneredible injury has been done to the cause 
by this inseusate folly. We can only hope 
that experience will have taught thein the 
great lesson which the Philosophy of Ameri- 
ean History, both publie and private, has 
been teaching by examples for fifty years— 
‘that good can never be the result of union, or 
tather coalition, with falsehood, treachery, or 
Wishonesty, 

Garrisonism, then, is another word for un- 
bending rectitude of principle and uneom- 
‘promising consistency of conduct, in the mat- 
ter of American slavery. Mr. Garrison has 
earned the right to have his enemies christen 
his course by his name, for he was the first 
American who ever assaulted Slavery, tramp- 
ling compromise under his feet as he led the 
attack. He was the first who maintained 
the absolute right of the slave to immediate 
‘liberty, without regard to the interest or the 
comfort of the master, or to the civil, social 
and religious interests of the country bound 





most ‘virtuous words,’—the names of the 
yrealest power,— lave ever been stamped i 
the mint, aul seovived their eusrhypoy 

the malignity, of those who hated most the 
things for which they stood. The Gueur, 
the uguenots. the Puritans, the Quakers, ‘the 
Whigs, the Methodists, and whatever names 
have from generation to generation represen- 
tea the eiement of protest and of progress 
have, almost invaricbly, borne the image and 


superscription of those that hated them the | 
And it was sound philosophy, or | 
which made those to | 


inost. 
sound common sense, 
whom they were applied as terms of deris- 


ion or insult, wecept them, or willingly sub- | 


mit to them, a3 terms of description. 

There is no sponsor of a reform like an en- 
emy. ‘The instinet of hatred, usually iden. 
tieal in these cases with the Instinet of self. 


preservation, tiay be relied upon to fix upon | 


the circumstance, or the person, most ehar- 
acteristic of it. This nomenclature, though 
twaticious, is commonly significant. tis ea 
sily understood, by friends and foes, and 
will answer as well us any other form of 
specch to stand for the thing meant. And it 
serves fura test as well as a desertption, 
since none are Willing to be called by the 
distinctive name, as long as it is distinctive. 
except those who are worthy to bear it, : 

Such an epithet is the one that stands at 
the head of this article.  Garrisonism is a 
term applied to the kind of opposition to Sla- 
very which slaveholders and their Northern 
abettors most fear and abhor. And a sufli- 
ciently good name it is. 


Reforma in inotion, upon the principle of Im- 
mediate Emancipation. But it is getting 
daily more and more cominon. ‘Time was 
when the words *Aboluion'st’ and *Anti-Sla- 
very’ were Shiboleths, and characterised the 
men willing to be called by those names,— 
But, thanks to the importunate fidelity of the 
abulitionisis, scarcely anybody is now found 
so base as to be willing to be ealled any- 
thing else, We are assured that the Whigs 
are all ‘born abolitionists,’ and the Democrats 
have told us that ‘the whole North is anti- 
sl very.’ 

_ But though the political parties are all an- 
ti-slavery, and the chureties and the pulpits 
are crowded to overflowing with abolition. 
ists, yet it is always with this reservation— 
they are not Garrisonians! O,no!tand the 
sort of anti-slavery they profess is not in the 
least tainted with Garrisenism. ‘This is all 
as it should be. It is true, and they are right 
in making the disclaimer. Nothing can 







It has been more | 
or Jess in use ever since Mr. Garrison set the | 


up with slavery. ‘This position wasas start- 
when it was first taken, as any that he 
om | Ld J di of yy A 





perhaps millions, now accept this truth, and 
yet he is as separate from popular favor now 
as he was then. And why? Because he 
j bas continued to war with slavery, scorning 
jecompromise and expediency, and regardless 
of whose idols in Church or State he over- 
threw, so their worship made 7 part of the 
jaccursed liturgy of slavery. He has been 
faithful and uncompromising in his hatred of 
slavery from the beginning, and therefore his 
name has been synonymous with uncom- 
prowising fidelity in the eats of all who leve 
slavery. ‘To Dr. Channing the slaveholder 
| Was ‘anabstraction ;’ to the slaveholder the 
abolitionist is a concertion, and he calls it by 
the name of Garrison! 
One who has a due sense of the horror of 
j human slavery, and is determined to do all 
| he can to overthrow it, cares but little by 
; What name he is called. If the ene:nies of 
| freedom choose to call him a Garrisonian, he 
takes no objection, for the term is sufficient- 
| ly deseriptive. But is it because he neces- 
| sarily agrees in every opinion on every sub- 
| ject, that Mr. Garrison holds? ‘The idea is 
j absurd, and is not really entertained even by 
| those who pretend to believe it. He accepts 
| the name because he professes to be such a 
| sort of an abolidionest as Mr. Garrison. — Be- 
, cause he believes that the anti-slavery prin- 
ciples and measures—the philosophy and 
mcthod—of which the slaveholding and pro- 
slavery world regard Mr. Garrison as the in- 
carnation, are, not relatively, but absolutely, 
the right and true ones—the only ones which 
can deliver the slave from his chains, and 
himself from his guilty complicity with the 
‘slaveholder. As long as the name of Garri- 
son is justly regaled by the tyrant and bis 
tools as expressing the nicest preception of 
justice, the bighest sense of right, the most 
resolute determination to strike for the deliv- 
erance of the slave, at whatever cost of ec- 
clesiastical policy, or of Constitution of Gov- 
ernment, he will esteem it an honor and a 
_ privilege to be styled a Garrisoniaa.—@ 


| ‘The St, Louis New Era of the 29th ult, 
thus alludes to the insecurity of slave prop- 
erty in that vicinity : 
| Negro property in this State has become 
‘very insecure by reason of the operations of 
the negro stealers, ‘This state of insecurity 
_is becoming greater every day by reason of 
the settlement of lowa on our North with an 
anti-slavery population, and on account of 











extensive profligacy. Our familiarity with 
this consequ ‘ slavery prevents us from 
egerding it with that horror which it would 


If they do, we would like to see sotac 


| 
' 
ing, &@., in the measures | 





well be more distinet than the two things.— | the more perfect organization and concerted 
We are quite as unwilling to be mixed up action of the anti-slavery men in Ilinois,— 
with them, as they ean be to be confounded , The temptati and i ts held out 
with us. ‘The name proves itself to be a to cause slaves to elope, are becoming more 
good name by its efficacy in keeping the true Common—and the aid and facilities furnished 
Anti-Slavery ranks pure; which, De. Chan- for the escape of slaves more effectual than 
ning used to soy, and justly, isa main thing formerly. ‘The difficulties, risks, and heavy 
with the abolitionists, expenses that attend the recapture of a slave 
What, then, is Garrisonism? 11 ia anoth- When he has once entered Ilinois, render an 
er name for UNCOMPROMISING FIDEL- escape almost equal to a total loss. 
ITY to the Anti-Slavery principle. ‘There is | These things are getting worse every day, 
nothing which an American finds it so hard , because the number of negro stealers is in- 
to understand, or to endure, as an uncom. ¢feasing, and they are working with more 
promising man. Compromise is the great na- System than formerly. Every year slave 
tional Idea. Consequently, meanness is the | Property becomes’ subject to greater risks, 
grand national characteristic. The Ameri- | 4nd of course is jets valuable. A committee 
can people slouch in their souls, as well as , bas been appointed to devise some method of 
in their gait. They are round-shouldered in | Staying this evil and of counteracting the ef- 
their minds as well as in their bodies. An | forts of the anti-slavery men, ‘The commait- 
erect man frightens them. ‘They look upon): te of one hundred are to meet on Mondty 
him asa species of muuster, at once extravae PXt, and probally may concert some useful 
gant and dang y Oee - We are under the impression that 
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said to es when we ted bin to 


straight, ‘he was afraid to because the 
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would laugh at him,’ so the American prow | VS Dbiey 

ple Io ne e to be upright shed . thee slaves and send them South, paeforing 

generstion, !-st they at rith rip. | to do without thes, to holding them by a te- 
a ee unreta 


Anierican Slavery and the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

Ty the Evlitor of the Manchester Examiner : 

_ Sin :—I perceive by the papers, that a mee- 
ting on the Evangelical Alliance bas been 
held in Manchester, and understand that sev- 
eral thousands of a bill, entitled, “American 
Man-stealing and the Alliance,” were distri- 
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and with whom he strikes hands. ‘The 
praying, devout, pious, Christian man-steal- 
er—he is the man whose dignity and honor 
he comes to England to vindicate. Aswu 
general thing, such are the worst ofall slave- 
holders ; themselves being witnesses. Bus 
I forbear, for the present, as | am to 
understand that about the L2thof October, ani 
Anti-Slavery meeting will be beld in Man- 
chester—probably in the Free-trade Hall—to 





buted at the meeting. 1 wish to eall the at- 
tention of the people of Manchester to the | 
speech of Rev. Dr. Cox, of New Vork, on \ 
that occasion.» He divides slaveholders into | 
three classes: une of which is guilty of atro- 
cities 3”? the second class are * those who had 
slaves, but who would not sell them, nor in- 
deed, buy, unless they saw them in distress, 
at fear of being soid into eter hands ;”’ the 
third class was “that of real Christians.°— 
(Manchester Courier, Sept. 19, 1846.) A 
Cartotian slaveholder! The Rev. Doctor 
aims to unite the endeared and venerable 
name of Christian with slavehulder. Whatis 
a slaveholder ? 

“All those who are concerned in bringing 
any of the human race into Slavery, or in re= | 
faining them jn it; all who deep, sedi, or buy | 
slaves, are man-steulers—guilty of the highest | 
kind of theft, and sinners of the first rank.” | 
—[(The Books of Discipline of the Presby- | 
tertan Church in the United States, adopted 
in 1791.) | 

! 


“Slaveholding is, in every instance, wrong, | 


unrighteous, and oppressive; a very great ) Square miles of a ag 


and erying sin, there being nothing equal to) 
it on the fice of the earth.”—[Rev. Samuel | 
Hopkins, D. D. of the United States, 1776.) | 

“flo that holds another mon as property, | 
subjects the whole sum of his existence to | 
oppression, bereaves him of every hope, and | 
is therefore, more detestable than the robber 
and assassin combined.”— [Thomas Day, 
Esq., 1780, in the Legislature of Kentucky, | 
a slave state. | 

‘To hold any man in Slavery, is to be ev- 
ery day guilty of robding him of his liberty, 
or of manestealing. Fifty years from this 
time, 1791, it will be as shameful fora man! 
to hold a stave, as to be guilty of common 
theft or robbery. ar Fy sa Ml Edwards, 

“Slaves shall be deemed, held, taken, re- 
puted, and judged in law to be chattels per- 
sonal, to all intents, constructions, and purpo- 
ses whatsoever.”"—[The Universal Law of 
American Slavery, and the particular enact- 
ment of South Carolina.] 

Thus, every American slave is a chattel 
personul—a zaan, created in the if of 





God, turned into a brute, or a thing, and hel 
and used as all other property is ‘held an 
used; and every American slaveholder, what- 
ever be his title, character, or standing, in 
other respects, herds human beings, for whom 
Christ died, with ‘beasts and creeping things,’ 
and claims and uses them as property. ‘The 
only idea attached to slaveholders in America, 
as essential to that character, is, a man who 
holds and uses his fellow-beings as property. 
Can he possibly have any moral right to that 
which he holds as his property; i. e. the 
bodies and souls of men. He surely cannot. 
He is then a man-stealer. No man can hold 
a slave in the United States, and not be a 
man-stealer, 

Doctor Cox, and his seventy American 
brother delegates to the Alliance, as he says, 
were perfect! agreed in their views of slave- 
holders :=-i. ¢. “That there were Christian 
slaveholders who should not be turned out of 
the Alliance.” ‘The doctor comes fuur thou- 
sand miles—for what purpose? ‘lo enlist 
the feelings of British Christians and minis- 


consider the doings of the Alliance, and the 
position of the American de’ 
ence Wo American slaveh It isex 

ted that George Thompson, Wim. Loid Garé 
tison, Frederick Douglass, and others, will 
speak on that occasion; and, it is hoped that 
Dr. Cox, and his associates, will be there to 
answer, if they wish. ‘Then the questions 
of the existence of involuntary slaveholders, 
ond the holding slaves for their good, and of 
the slave-lawa, will be considered. ; 

There is one point however, in Dr, Cox's 
speech to whieh I will further allude. He 
suys—There never had been such a thing 
in his land as @ free Stute becoming a siave 
State.’ How could he make that assertion 
in the face of the facts that lie on every page, 
as it were, of the nation’s history! ‘There 
are now fifteen slave States, only six of whieli 
were slave States in 1787,.( when the present 
Federal Governinent was formed.) i. e. Del- 
aware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, all together 
comprising a froction less than 300,000 
‘The States of Al- 
abamia, Mississippi, Louisiaaa, ‘Tennesse, 
Keatucky, Missouri, Arkansas, Florida, and 
‘Texas, have been added to the Union since 
1790. ‘These States whose territory, to a 
large extent, was acquired by purchase from 
France and Spain, cover au area of seven 
thousand square miles! and it was purchased 
for the sole and single purpose of extending 
and perpetuating Slavery. ‘Three hundred 
thousand square miles of this territory (‘Tex- 
as) have been plundered from Mevico, and 
added to the United States within the past 
two years, and the Rev. Dr. Cox Anows that 
Mexico had abolished Slavery on that terri- 
tory twenty years ago. Mexico claimed it 
asa part ol ber free soil, and settlers from the 
United States seized and added it to the U- 
nited States territory for the sole purpose of 
establishing and perpetuating Slavery. 

I will close by adding, that if the Rev. Dr.. 
Liefchild means tor edeem his pledge to Dr. 
Cox, to sustain him and his co-delegates from 
America, in their assertions touching Ameri- 
can Stavery, and in their attempts to cement 
a union between Christ and Christ's deadli- 
est enewies—the professed Christian slave- 
holders of America—he has undertaken a 
hoterul, a hea , 


job. He will find it di 
England, the Christian character of American 
slave-breeders and slave-traders, lay or cleri- 
eal, or Lam greatly mistaken as to 

position an ter of the British people. 





r 


ours, 
HENRY C, WRIGHT. 
Dublin, Sept. 23 1846. 





Slaveholding Clergy. 


In our scale of crimes, the selling away of 
parents from their children, and children 
from their parents, husbands from wives,and 
wives from hasbands, into hopeless, life-long, 
irrevocable slavery, in some distant regién, ts 
| one of the most atrocious. We regard thiw 
| crime as inferior in heinousness to murder a- 
lone. It is frequently committed by respec- 
table persons in every county in this Suite. 
The perpetrators of this crime can be found 
atwong those who regularly attend church.— 





ters, in behalf of the wretched and imbruted 
vietins of American religion and republican- 
ism?! No; but to induce them to unite with 
the pro-slavery clergy and churches in Amer- 
ica, to associate the name of Christ with man- 
stealers! Tle told the slaveholders before he 
left home, that the resolution to keep them 
out of the Alliance meant nothing, and that 
their honor would be perfectly safe in his 
keeping. He 


‘The preachors are aware of the fact that be- 
fore them sit men and women whose hearts 
are blackened by this great sin. And what 
jis the conduct of these goodly men? 
| they depict the enormity of the crime in pro- 
| per terms @ they tell the well dressed 
| criminals befor@ thear that, if there is any 
| truth in Christianity, the sundering of family 
ties for the sake of lucre, or to gratify vin- 


has done what he could to! dictiveneas, is a crime which, unrepented of, 


guard the honor of American *‘man-stealers” | yj} be an eteqal and impassable barrier be- 


—to place those in a respectable position be- | 
fore the British public, who are guilty of the , 


tes of Paradise t 
ecked with satin, 


tween their souls and the 
, Du they tell the ladies 


“highest kind of theft,” and “sinuers of the | and the gentlemeu arrayed in fine broad- 


first rank.” He blasphemes the Son of God 


| 


| cloth, who have tora children from the arms 


by.attempting to make Him the companion “of their mothers, and wives from the 


of thieves and robbers! And, sorry am I to 
see that the Hev. Dr. Ligfehild—from whom 


better things ome have been expected—bas | 


pledged himsel 





American man-stealers talk of their regard for 
the honor and glory of our Divine Redeemer, 
what can they mean? ‘They iasist that Amer- 
ican slaveholders and Christ may be govern- 
ed by one and the samie spirit—that they are 
one with him—members of his body—and 
portions of his nature, while they hold and 
use him as an article of sordid merchandise, 
in the persons of his little ones! and associate 
him, in loving friendship, with “sinners of 
the first rank.” They make him—who came 
as the Lamb of God to take away sin, and 
who is without spot or blemish—* strike 
hands with thieves, and be a partaker with 

adulterers!” | 








When these allies of | do they tell those 


| of their husbands, and sold them to 


‘in human flesh, who will carry 
region from which they can never again 


criminals, 
their feet are on the slippery rock that ov: 
hangs the yawning abyss of 
that they have given the Prince of Darknese 


hold 
to sustain Dr, Cox in his | communication with those most dear ary 
er- 


a mortgage on their souls, written in tears 
and blood No! we have never heard such 
truth from the pulpit. ; 
We have not from our fan- 
ey. Nei with whom we are intinate- 
ly aeq have committed, time and 
again, and recently, such atrocious 


crimes as we have alluded to, and 

men who preach to them every 

aware of the faets, have never made 
slightest reference to them in their sermons. 





° bondage whieh sla i 
‘Vhis is the question—the great and fearful | om “F phe ade. lowers of him who died a 
question—at issue, between the ministers martyr to popular ion. Such wags not 
and churches of Great Britain, and Doctor the conduct of the heroic Paul, and hiseo-la- 
Cox, and seventy American delegates. Is! horers in the gospel. They preached agi 
the term Christian to b pr lY¥ | the crimes to which the 
associated with slavehoidera? Are Christ 


and iaan-stealers to be united in loving com- 
tnunion? Ob! that the Lord may open the 
eyes of the British charhes and ministers to | 
all the consequences that will result from 
their joining Dr. Cox, and his co-delegates, 
in their efforts to consummate this most un- 
natural and God-defying anion. 

Dr. Cox 


ts forth the statement that his) 


Christian slaveholders are obliged to hold , 


Slaves—that they cannot get quit of them de- | 
cause of the laws. Let all such slaveho!- | 





ders point their slaves to the north star, fare” 
nish them with a little food, and tell them to! 


to hoid slaves. 


9 te vta , tewtee t2a . 
OP Vill Waem las or Peo ceed 


It ia the Ciristiam slavehol- | 


them were most addicted, 

their lives in iminent peril by. so 

sigh to think there are $0 few us wor- 

thy to perform the duties of their sacred of- 
.— True American. 





(7° Mr. Isane E. Morse, of Louisiana, 
ine speech in Congress, January 11th, 1345, 


“He denied the principle which seemed to 
he assumed here os a thing conceded, names 
ly, that stewery was an evil. He insisted 
thatat was No evi; on the contrary, it was 


stand np in contemplation of the risks, expenses and | fellow it till they come to Canada—a land of | the greatest bles-ing which God Almight 
losses thut attend the holding of slaves in | liberty and joy to them—and they would not 
inany persons will dispose of | ave occasion to say that they were obliged 


could have ordained for the proteetion a 

rale-keeping of a large mass of human beings, 

who were incapable of maintaining ead pre- 
, 


himeolf, | Sorving themselves.” 


tes, in refer- - 


+ Ung perprexing™ 
cult to sustain, in 


; 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 








“Wesleyan Consistency.” 

Almost every day we find something to 
call forth the oft repeated sentence, *Ce1sis- 
tency thou art a jewel.” Happy the mau— 
the church—the connection, who posses it. 
I sometimes feel afraid to prefer the charge 
of inconsistency against my breihern, lest I 
who am but as other men, should be found 
really guilty myself. 

Educated as we have becn, surrovuded Ly 
influences as we are, itis a long time ofien, 
before we sce, and sce our true posiiion.— 
Then some do not seein to possess the facul- 
ty for seeing much at a time, or understand” 
ing the bearing of one act upon anether.— 
But how any of my Wesleyan brethren should 
80 far betray themselves, and the anti-slay- 


ery cause,as the bretlizenat Columbiana Camp | 


meeting did I cannot tell. 


an anti-slavery carp meeting is an anomily. 
[ am glad the first to whom thoy applied re- 
fused. Ue could sce why it would be in- 
consistent for a pro-slavery, Free Mason, to 


church, if the cthers could not. I suppose 
brethren did not know what to do. They 
did not think they eculd hold a camp meet- 
ing without preachers, or that they could | 


strike their tents and go home again! ' 
! 


But I think I can tell the reason why my 
brethren pursued this course. Very early in) 
our history the question came up, “Having 
left a pro-siavery church Lecause of her sins 
can we fellowship members of said church!” | 
This question has been answered as fullows: | 
“If we go to their communion, we fellowship | 
them asa church; if they come to ours, we , 
fellowship them as individuals; and vice | 
versa.” 


Upon this principle many of us acted from | 
the beginning,'aliougi we were never satis- | 


fied with it. Now and for some time past, | thodist women of the South flog their dark- | 8th. 


I believe the ground untenable, for the, to 


tay mind, all powful reason, that a pro-slav-| the north tur and foather their white sister. | day, the 10th and Ilth. 


ery church is an wnchristian church, and that | 


eburches are made up of individaals, and the | cossary to the support of the denomination. | day, the 12th and 13th, 


parts cannot be better than the whole. It 


may seem uncharitable, yet I cannot look up- | colored man wished to deliver an anti-slavery | n 


on any of the sects who cherish Slavery, no, 


matter what their professions,as having any | members and others assembled about the | day the [7th and 18th. | 


| 
{ 
“To invite pro-siavery priests to preach at, : 
7 ind d | will go to hear Mrs. Jones,” they —good, obe- | 
dient souls—bowed their heads in subinis- | 


sien. 


! 
preach for an anti-slavery, Anti-Masonic | ; ; : 
| cient reason for their non-aitendanee, but no 
} storm kept them away the first dey, unless it 
' 
\ 


‘ 
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1 Letter from the Editors. lof their search ssteep Leneath a haystack, individual discontinued the Bugle, giving as | “If = have whispered truth, whisper no| Maryland. 
pi i 3 ‘ } 4 i erishl hiticm. , - ateason, that although he liked the paper onger. —— ; = 
| Ravenna, Nor. 22d 1616. | though ta a perishing eee » Wee pe is d of its : ieasute. Weaco i : 2) Speak as the tempests doth, sterner and | A pie got pad pit = ag tne 
{ Dean Friexps: | deavered to improve this incident for the cap- and approved of its sent ’ Wid nos stronger. running away by families on the Eastern 


You will see by the date of 
that we have commenced our reports of 


) this 
| progress almost us Soon 23 we cuimence our 


Jabora. 
It is to be hoped that the anti-slavery feel- 
ing of Kdinburg—the place of our frst ep. 





P ow 
C1iMen Gs s.Cst 


s deorr 
is geep 


pointnent—is nota Gir spe 
abolitionisma, fur the preju lice there 


r Nott 
‘ thing abont trae aboli 









and bitte hat poople dnow any- 


onism; they hate it 


| without understinding its charseter; all they 





i knew. or care to know, is that it opposes the 
God of their idolatry —pro-stave tariane 
isin. One religionist af ta con 





Lusy in misrepreseat principles and 





: . 
; Circulating persenal slanders, und the conse. 


that al 


they could con- 


i quence was, 





trol hy force sh y from “the 
So well troined are the 
women of Edinture, that whea heir tempor | 


Lond spiritual lords seid with solema and | 


ie Ny Re 
infidel meeting. 
a 


oracular tone, “No woman of respectability | 


Atco 


ur first meeting there were but 
three women who dared appear. ‘The storm | 
of the succeeding day, was perhaps a suffi- | 
! 

i 
was the anticipation of a pulpit storm if they | 
should go. 


Pity it is that sectarians cannot 

learn that humanity is far more valuable than 
* . . ’ . ' 

their corrupt organizations, that the rights of 


more than the interest of proudestand wealth- | 


lthe humblest individual are worth infinitely | Anti-Slavery meetings at 


iest denomination, | 

You can form some idea of the hostility of 
the seetarians of Edinburg from the following | 
ficis. A year or more since, when theie was 
a talk of Abby Keliey going to that place, 
members of the Methodist Episcopal church | 
opeuly threatened to tar and feather her, and | 
pious sisters of that denomination proffered 
the contents of their pillows in aid of the de- 
sign. And why should they nott The Me- 





hued sister, why not Methedist women of | 


! 
One is as christian as the other, and as ne- | 
A short time after the above occurrence, a | 


! 
lecture there. A mob composed of church 


claim to christian character, I can regard the | Town House in order to prevent his entrance, 


members of those hodios as other mon, I can. one of the religionists at least, being armed , day, the 19th and 20th, 


co-operate with them in any or all the radical 
measures of the day, if they are disposed to 
co-operate with me. But I cannot recognize 


Chess ue the sepseoviutatives of he religion uf | quite a good gathering on the first day; and | 
Jesus. I will not consent to uniting Chiist though the exceedingly unpleasent w 


and Beelzebub till the devil be cast out. The 


great difficulty with the professed anti-slav- ened the number in attendance, yet those 


ery religious community is, they try in all | 
their inovements and operations to keep the 
good word of their enemies. They are will- 
ing to “come out” and form another sect, but | 
they are not willing to entirely disconnect 
themselves, they wish to keep as near to the 
“old church” as possible, instead of getting 
as far away as they can, instead of going 
further from her every day, they begin to 
sneak back as though they wanted warmth 
from her embrace. They want to act so as 
to retain the name of Orthodox, Evangelical, 
&c., instead of striving to act so as to merit 
the name Hetrodox, Infidel, &e. I have no 
sympathy with evangelical baby stealing or 
with Orthodox soul crushing. I believe the 
churches are “the Bulwarks of Slavery,” 
(sin,) and am of course an “anti-church” 
man. I believe the government is tho pro- | 
duct of said churches, and as the stream can: | 
not rise higher than the fountain, I aim ‘no | 
government” man. 

You ask if “those are the kind of Wesley- | 
ans we have io Cleveland!”* I answer, we 
have some of that kind and some of the oth- 
er, I think. 





| 
| 


J. W. WALKER. 


The above letier of our friend Walker, will | 
be read with interest. He does not attempt | 
to hide the faults of his church with which | 


i; general profession of ubolitionism, but now, 
| some who did not fully understand the prin | 


with a club. 
Notwithstanding the coldness and hostili- 
ty of the great majority of the people, we had 


which afterwards prevailed very much less- | 


who did assemble appeared to he much in- 


, terested in the question, and a discussion we | all m 
| appointments; and as the speakers have no 
mode of conveyance of their own, they will 


had with a liberty party lawyer from Akron | 
contributed no little to increase the interest | 


| that was felt. Hard and stony asthe ground | friends of the cause to carry thei to the pla- 
| ces of their appointment. 


is, come of the seed may take root. 

At this place (Ravenna) we fouad the state 
of things somewhat different from what they 
were a year ago. ‘There was then a more 


| 


ciples of Disunion, or rather who did not an- | 
ticipate so ext&nsive an application of them, 
have drawn timidly back. The Whigs, for 
instance, who know that Liberty party would 
be opposed by the Disunionists, gave a warm 
weleome to the latter, but unfortunately for 
their party, there were men of principle among 
them, who, when the duty of secession from 
a corrupt church and government was urged 
upon them, embraced the principles and prac- 
tice of comecouterism. ‘This secession from 
their ranks weakened the party, and at the 
Jast election the Whigs of Portage suffered a 
partial defeat whieh somewhat soured them 
toward the Disunicnists. We have however 
had interesting mectings, and met with a 
number of true friends. Among others whom 
we had the pleasure of seeing, was C. F. 
Lefingwell of Franklin Mills who has been 
lecturing some in the country round about; 





he is connected. Not being a sectarian him- | H. W, Curtis of Chester p4 Roads, who, you 
self, he wiil not cover up and defend the _ know is about to enter the field as an agent 


wrongs committed by his church. With him | of the Western Society; and cx-coloncl, ex- 


squire Stedman of Raudelph, who a. tow | 





the question is, what is my duty as a chris- 
WEE ET Ral te ay Tig as a wemibes of =| 


sect, and whatevor he sees to be his duty, re- 
gardloss of consequences, that he endeavors 
to perform. We are acquainted with others 
of the same connection, of whom we can say 
the same that we have said of brother Walk- 
er, and having said thus much, we will brief- 
‘Ty state that the inconsistency of the Wes- 
; Sonny ns, have not all been pointed out in his 
While many of the Wesleyans within the 
bounds of Allegheny conference, would 
shrink back with horror from the act of le- 
‘galizing slavery, they do we believe fellow- 
be prion as christians, who do legalize it; 
while the larger portion of theit meeting 
houses are open to the slave in the person of 
-his representative and advocate, two~houses 
‘at least, within the bounds of «aid conference, 
are closed; viz: the meeting house at Meso- 


‘potamia, and at Cuyahoga Palle, Quite re- 
cently, we are informed, the doors of their 


house at the Falls were closed against our 
friends Leffingwell and Bassett. Should 
shese things be! 

i s. 


ths since threw up his two commissions, 
and is now plain William Stedman, 2 come. 
outer from the government on non-resistant | 
and anti-slavery grounds. What a mighty | 


Reserve. Colonel's commissions, mayis- 
trate’s commissions, notary’s commissions, | 


of humanity. And especially is it beautiful 
and encouraying to see young men present- 
ing witha willing hand and a cheerful heart 
their welcome oflercings; anxious to make 


truth may be thereby served. God grant 


ern, 
The night before cur arrival here, a boy 


ed to return. At two o'clock the alarm bell 
of the village startled the inhabitants from 
their slumbers, and they went forth into the 
midnight storm to seck and save the lost.— 
Theit sympathy was deeply moved,and their 





,ed ia their beds.”—Ldimauad Durie. 


the afternoons and evenings of the days mene | 
tioned commencing at 1 «'clock, except those — 
at Kdinvers, Rarcnue, aad ofecon, which will | 
| commence in the evening, and continue thro” 

eather | the following afternoon and evening, and if 

the friends at Mecea desire it, a meetin 
also be held there on Sunday forenoon. 


work Principle has done within the past year, Ly . 
on the hearts of some of our friends on the | “i opposition from a Priest who contended 


Lawyer's certificates, Party fetiers and Sec- | geons to staunch the blood flowing from a) 
tarian bonds have all been laid upon the alter ' 
| the prictice of tying the artery with a liga-_ 4 eT , 
‘ture, and for this the Faculty treated him °° '8 fearlessly vindicating what he believes 
‘with scorn as one who would hang human 
‘life upon a thread. 


thetnselves of no reputation if the cause of | 
one of the greatest benefactors of the human , 
them strong hands and brave hearts to labor | 
for the deliverance of their captive breth- | 
' r 


!Errham of Frankfort, tried to prove from | 


who was sent out of town on an errand fail-. 


tive’s benefit, we told them there were mill- 


ions in this laud lest in the more 


j endure the persecution its reecption subjccted 


who were him to. 






than midnight deikness of slavery, who were; But from the Creed, power, the greatest 
separited from their hmnaa kind and driven) opposition is met with by the reformer. Ct 
forth to pesis as brutes. We told thet that | its power for ev it, the Rev. Charies Beecher, 
if they would Lut Noten, they would hear) son of Lyman Beecher, D. D., thus speak 
the Liborty Bell pealing out its alarum, sume bin a sermon preached by him at Por Wayne 
inieg them forth to mest the petting | Indiana, on the cecasion of the cedication of 





enticn and to brave all the Second Presbyterian Chereh of that place. 





tod ed I 
denegers which await the anti-slavery reforms | 





tate- 


“There is nothing imaginary ia the s 
P i 






com- | Ment that the Creed-Power is now begin 


who heard our doctrines aud 





r. hose : : a 
E : A i die to prohibit the Bible, as really as Rome did, 
e ' fod tha of act of ovr princi \o cs v. 
pronended the Caanactor of our priActples QP) though in a subtler way. During the whole 
peared to yleld an intellectual assent to them, | course of seven years’ study, the Protestant 





though perchance many of them will not now | eaudidate for the ministry sces before him 

{| an unouthorized staiement, spiked down and 

| stereotyped, of what he must find ia the Li- 

| ble or be martyred. And does any one 

cece = leuainted with humin nature, he 

ree . | that he studies under a tremendous pressure 
BUGLE. 


adopt them, but wait fur a more ccnvenien 


season. 






CAO LSTBI BLO eT ETT O wt 


ANTI-SLAVERY 





‘of motive? Js that freedom of opinion? tthe 
libesty wherewith Christ maketh free? l— 
{ Rome would have given that. Every one of 
| her clergy might have studied the Bible to 
find there the Pontifical creed, on pain of 
“I Juve agitation when there is cause for it} death. Was that liberty ? Soa 
—the alarm beil which staitles the inhabi- |, Hlence I say, that liberty of opinion in oer 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- | Pheological Seminaries, is a mere form, ‘To 
) Say nothing « f the nb-screw of eriticism, 
nal mind is tortured in- 





SALEM, NOVEMBER 27, 1846. 












by which every ori 


cted erty of the student consists in 2 choice of 
shai 2 ¢ ie +e Ie 3, thre 

. * =, oiee oO nw : eth J 

with the paper, will please cail on James | ehaine—a choice of handcafe—whethor he 


L ' f 8 Cl | will wear the Presbyterian handcuff, or the 
arnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. | Methodist, Baptist. Episcopal or other Evan- 
gelical handcuff. Hence it has seeretly come 


Anti-Slavery Meetings. 


OS" Persons haviag business conne 


study their Bibles. 
are seldom toucied. 


Large portions thereof 


TT ‘ t lies useless lumber; 
B.S and J. Exrzanern Jones will hold | It lies useless lumbe 












or if they do study and search, they dare not 

show the people v hey find there. There 

Mecca, Trumbull Co., Saturday and Sun- | issomething criininal in saying anythin ¢now. 

day, the 28th and 29th. | It-is shocking to uiter words thit have not 
Greene, Trumbull Co., Tuesday, Decem- | the mould of age upon them. 


ber Ist. Through the ministry, the same spirit has 
| been conducted to the people. The same 
_ Andover, Ashtabula Co., Thursday and | penalties hang over them. ‘The denomina- 
Friday, the 3rd and 4th. | tions are so nearly balanced, the strife for 
New Lyme, Ashtabula Co., Saturday, the | POWe? is so keen between them, that every 
5th. fancied departure from the creed, is seized to 
make political capital, as really as inany po- 

Austinburg, Ashtabula Co., Sunday, the litical campaign. Houses must be built; 
6th. salaries must be raised. "This requires wealth. 





If we believe that the energy of truth ean- 
not be enervated—if we believe that the pro- 


| gress of oman improvement cantot be stay- 


i—if we heYeve that the power whieh God 


ht over might, will net be Lro- 





as given, rig 


‘ 
i 
! 1 
i 
! 





n, shall we fiel discouraged beenuse the 
{ toading influences are opposed tous? Nev- 
H ; “ 
ler, nonever. In this age men bevia to feel 





»is net a match for truth 


taunt brute ¢t 
| a contes 

j over right. 
But the heart and the mied, 

And the voice of mankind, 

Shali arise ia commenion, 

And who shall resist the proud unien. 
The time is past when swords subdued, 
Men may die—the soul*s renewed. 

Even in ihis low world of care 

Freedom ne‘er shall want an leis; 
Millions breath but to inherit 

Her forever bovuding spirit. 

Then let us rejoice that Ue mighty work 
That there 
pions ef human liberty, not 


of human progress is advancing. 


ute faithful che 








{ 


to pass that the ministry themselves dare not | 





Bsicovii C yo) Wealth requires numbers and patronage.— 
le, Lake County, Tuesday, the This creates a servile dread of novelty, for 


everything that another party can get hold 
j : : irs - 

of, strikes at the gold. Therefore, the poo- 
ple watch their minister, and the minister is 
afraid of his people. For if he studies indo- 
, pendently, if he goes outside of the } 


Montville, Geauga Co., Thursday and Fri- 


Chardon, Geauga Co., Saturday and Sun- 


youk, uf 








he slips the handeuff, the people trenillo—it 
Munson, Geauga Co., Tuesday and Wed- will not please—the opposition will seize it 
esday, the 15th and 16th. —we shall be unpopular—we shall not suc- 


‘eecd! 
| Oh, wofulday! Ob, unhappy church of 
) Christ! Fast rushing round aud round the 
| fatal circle of absorbing ruin! ‘Thou sayest, 
!} am rich, and inereased in goods, and have 
|need of nothing; and fxvwest not that thou 
art poor, and miserable, and and naked! 
Thus are the ministry of anzclical, | 
testant denominations, not only formed all 
the way up, under a tromeadous pressure ot 
merely human fear, but they live, and move, 
and breathe, ina state of things radically cor | 
mupt, and appealing every hour toevery baser | 
element of their nature, to hush up the truth, 
and bow the knee to the power of spostucy. 
Dimly does every one now end then sé 
that things sre going wrongs. With 
dors eve 


Kirtland, Lake Co., on ‘Thursday and Fri- 


Painesville, Lake Co., Suturday and Sun- 


All of the above meetings will be held in ind 






gwill 






Will the friends of the cause please make 
necessary arrangements for the above 


siehs 





> he 


ry trae rit confess that rottenness 
be obliged to depeud on the kinduess of the is sonewhere; but ah! itis hopeless of re- 
form. Weall pass on, and the tide rl! 


down to-night. 
The time has come whenmen, having iteh- 


SAML. BROOKE, 








; | ing ears, and forms of god! s will 
“y General Agent. power, are heaping to themselves te 39 
as ee ee ag when they will not endure sound doctrine 
Reformers--Leading Influences. but are turned aside unto fables. And the 


whole has come about stealthily, nobody 


In all ages of the world, aud the present is 
ge se Present 16 |b nows how, ame ng good men, out of good 


far from proving itself to be anexeeption, the jyotives. 
reformer has had to endure the rude buffet- Was not this the way things went with 
ings of the masses of the people. The lea- or at ro bee not living her life 
. . sa ‘ ri 3 t tt dk 2 § ust ahea 

ding influences, and no communities are with- y see G sede ; is ne 1 ad ira 

- E . Another General Counei} ! A World's Con- 
out them, are opposed to innovation. They vention! Evangelical and Universal Creed ! 
are identified with things as they are, and | 
have much to lose by change. 


r over 








And what then is to be done 2? 


from declaring that the Bible, the whole Bi- 


és ble, and nothing b » Bible, i pifec' 
qni'by Pricet ond domageguo to persecute ble, and nothing but the Bible, is the perfect 


their best friends; and the rack, imprison- ister, and the Christian church, then may 
ment, or death has been the fate of, or coutu- ™Y Tight hand forget her cunning, and my 
mely and searn have been heaped upon those tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth.” 
who, in the face of ail opposing obstacles, | Hence it is true that he who would beneiit 
nd . ar’ 
have pressed onward in advance of the mul- the world by reforming the morals of Socie- 
titude, fearlessly contending for what they ty, and warieaaes. ns aeen,  enat me 
believed to be truth. This bitter persecution sar sens i cytes awning daliais 
has not been confined to him aloue who would wn dispute every inch of progress. 
benefit mankind by correcting its abuses and That the reformer may entertain errors of 
reforming the morals of society ; but those, erg must be admitted. And until infal- 
also, who have made discoveries in the Sci-. Hbility is attainable by erring man, with the 
ences, or introduced improvements inagricul- seeker after the true and the right, this will 
ture and the arts, have come in for their share € the case. Some he may entertain in com- 
of persecution. mon with others as well as errers which oth- 
The introdection of the common wheat © 40 not subscribe to; but still some of his 
fan, for cleaning Wheat, was opposed by the views, opposed by the leading influences, re- 
clergy of Seotland, upon the plea that it was S*t4ed as visionary by others, and regarded 
wicked to create artificially a current of air (because they are taught to believe sv) as fa- 
for the above purpose. Even the introduc-| vatical by the mass, if perseveringly advo- 
tion of the potatoe, as an article of food, inet cated, will be adopted hy the next generation 
as great practical truths. ‘This has been the 


that it was the forbidden fruit. An applica. | MStFy of human progress, and it is necessa- 
| ty to such progress that some should take an 


tion of boiling pitch was once used by sur-| Me ; 
vance position, and endure persecution 


wounded artery. Ambrose Pare introduced | ae joer ile 

The patient submission to wrong, while 
to be truth, and an endurance of the wrong 
| done him, rather than give up its advocacy, 
The discoverer of vaccination, Jenner, was ' forces the multitude at length, cther influen- 
ces to the contrary notwithstanding, to the 
race, but he was ron down by the Royal Col- conclusion that such -_ tied is ant only sin- 
lege of Physicians, at London, for what they | cere, but faithful to his convietions. Thus 

d his he gains an influence over the consciences of 

men that enables him to stamp an impress 
Scripture and the Fathers, that vaccination | "P the age, in spite of all adverse influen- 
was the real anti-Christ. ap 

The practice of inoculation was introduced | 
by Lady Mary Montague. She was hooted 
at by the Doetors and denounced by the Cler- 
fy as presumpiuously taking events out of 





ys and. 


Then let us take courage, and in the lan- 
guage of the concluding sentence of the ad- 
dress on the third page of this paper, resolve 
“that we will not abate one jot or tittle from 
our efforts, as long as one fetter remains un- 


| 
«i 
| 
| 


‘ine resided inthe Niate one y 


) nan t 


I know not | 
The masses, What others may say; but if ever 1 shrink | 


controlled toa great extent by them, are driv- 


and thorough furniture of the Christian tnin- | 


only in America, but also in Englund, Ire- 


bs , | land, Germany, Franee, that have already 
——= | to negative propriety, the whole boasted lib- | eet = anes ere 


stamped an impress upon the age, that the 
I 

inasses begin to show evidence of a dispesi- 

tion to practically receguise the great truths 

of human freedom, as preached by the ebo- 

litionists of our country, as writien ever 


where by the finger of God, 


That an under 





current is moving enward—that the occan , 


wave of public sentiment is swelling up, | 


and that this wave is Cestined to sweep on- 


ward, crushing the ramparts of despctism, | 


and overthrowing the strong holds of tyran- 
ny. Ss. 


In Oberlin, the judges of the election, at 


the late election, were ail Liberty party men, | 


and if the clection wes a regular one,an oath 
of the following form was taken by the judg- 
es and clerks: 

“You, A. B., do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm as the case may be.) that you will per- 
form the duties of a Judge or Clesk of this 


} election (as the case muy be.) according to | 


law end the best of your ablinies; ani that 
you will studiously endeavor to pre 
deceit or abuse, in conducting 
See act to regulate elections, 7 See. 


vent fraud, 
rh 
Saul. 








The censtituticnal provision, in reference 


to voting, is as follows, which, be it remetm-| 


bored, is the fundamental law of the State. 
“In all elections, all white male inhabi- 
tants above the age of twenty-one years, lave 
ar next pre- 
ceding the election, and who have paid or 
are charged with a State or County tax, shall 
enjoy the rightof an elector; but no person 
shall be entiied to vote, exceptin the County 
or Diewiet in which be siall aetually reside 
ut the time of the eicetion.”’ 1, Sve. 1. 


“he jude 8, however, we h we been t ld, 
gues 











paid no aticntion to the law, or their oaths, 
so fir as color was concerned, but let white 
ond btuck, men of all ecole 
iy. 
W. 


ol Some of the chuzeas oi iiyria, toy Tosecule 


undersiage taal a dei 


Hnthtion 


them fora violation of their sworn dutics.— 
Phat blael 


to vole as while men, we affirms but what 


wk men have equaily us good a right 


is to be the result ef such appiications of Li- 


berty party's theory of morals in praciice !— 
Will it not destroy all confidence of man in 
When such a theory of morals is gene 


' 


erally . 


regard 


practised, no one’s Janguage wiil be 
ed as un index to his heart; and all the 
horrors of the French excesses, in their bloody 
revolution, will be precipitated upon us. 
Talleyrand, whow as educated a priest, but 


became a politician of the French Revolutione | 


what was the use of 
language, replied, “to conceal our thoughts.” 
Was not the oath taken by these judges, on 
the occasion referred to, employed to conceal 


ary school, when asked 


| their thoughts? 
We understood President Malan, of Ober- | 


lin,in a discussion with S, 8. Foster, to main- 
tain that it would be right to take an outh to 


support the Constitution of the United States, | 


and then disregard the decisions of the Sue 
preme Court, suffer impeachment, and then 
foree upon the court a reconsideration of its 
former decisions. Such being the morality 
taught by the President of the Oberlin Col- 
loge, is it strange that it should be putin prac- 
tice there? We are among these who will 
meet out equal justice to black and white, 


hence, We will not swear w du otherwise—_. 


we are one of those who will not obey unjust 
decisions of the Supreme Court, but then we 
will not swear to observe them. s. 


We would call particular attention to the 

article on our first page from the Covenanter. 
This publication is an organ of the Reformed 
Presbyterians—a church free trom slavery, 
politically and ceclesiastically. 
not into its membership, either the slavehol- 
der, or him who legalizes slavery. 

The Covenanter speaks of the abolitionists 
as being ialigned—it does not eal! them mu- 
ligners. tis these churches which are guil- 
ty of slaveholding that malign the abolition- 

' ists for rebuking pro-sluvery sects. ‘The Re- 


* formed Presbyterians, feeling conscious of 


their innocency in this regard, do not feel 
that our assault upon pro-slavery churches, 
‘isan assault opon them. We do not hear 


| them erying out, you abolitionists are oppos- | 


ed to ali churches aud ali government. 
8. 
In Ireland many of the people are dying of 
starvation. It is said, however, that specu 
lation ia provisions has something todo with 





in. 
twith it, that might cannot triumph 


fs, vote indiscrimie . 


It receives | 


| shore of Moryland. In Sassafras neck, which 

contains about one hundred square miles of 
territory, 200 have eseaped within a year.— 
True Democrat. 





Slaves runuing away from Maryland in- 

Why Mr. Democrat we have been ac- 
| custome d to hear the Declaration of Indepen- 
| dence read in that state, and to see the names 
‘of the Marylind representives in the Con- 


wress of *76, attached to it. And then the 


deed! 


j ith of July erstors would particularly em- 
| phasize the sentence thet says, “we hold 
| these truths to be self evident, that all men 
fare endowed by their Creater with certain ine 
| adi nubile sights, aisong whieh are a tight to 
| life, tu liberty, and to the pursuit cf happi- 
fuess.”” And the voices of these crators would 


ume a most solemn tone as they would 
}read what was said ibout “appealing to 
jthe Supreme Judge of the universe for the 
* And then as 
they would craw themselves up to the great. 
esthight with the veins ef the forehead swell- 
ed out large and fall, with a look of defiance 
atall enemies of freedom, they would read 
the coneluding sentence which we believe 
was in this wise, “And for the support of 


) reetitude of eur intentions.’ 
j 


this deeluration, with a finn reliance cn the 
protection of Provideaec, we mutually pledge 
to each other our lives, cur fortuncs, and our 
” 
sacred honor. 
The multitude would then Tluzaa, and say 
that Next 


fant 





earea free and happy people! 
the minister would prey: 
© We thank thee Oh Lord! that we live ia 
/a land of Gospel light—of civil and religions 
liberty. That here every man ean sit under 
and fig tree,and worship God 
according to the dictates of his own con- 
i science, having none to molest him or make 
hum aftaid.”” 
And is it possible that there are slaves 
| there still, who have to run away in “pursuit 
| of happiness,” and who, perhaps, fiad no 
| safety this side of Canada, or in any place un- 
der the broad Aegis of the “Sacred Consti- 


S. 


‘his own vine 


tuiion.” 
| The Erie (Pa.) Gazette, speaks of a yel- 
low man named rank, who has been invei- 
-eled dowa the river, says that paper, seized 
‘and sold as a slave, and that his purchaser 
got to Jearn that he was a freeman. 
Now it puzzles us to understand how 
Frank, while held as a slave, is any more a 
freeman than any other person who is held as 
The caption of the article giving an 
aceount of Frank's misfortanes, is a paradox; 
itis headed “A Freeman in Bondage.” Cer- 
tainiy, while held in bondage, he cannot be 


a slave. 


free, While Frouk is hetd as a slave, he is 
ho more a freeman, than ony other slave in 
the South, and altiovwh he was brought up, 
more entitled 
ony ond every other 
slave in the South, every inn and woman be- 
ing clike entited to freedom. ‘The people of 
this country, generally, seem to regard sla- 
very as a quality, attaching itself to that part 


and sived a freeman, be is no 


to his freedom, than 


of our population held as slives—a quality 
which eives thea a distinctive character, 
diferent from the rest. But this is a false and 
celusive idea. Jobn Jacob Astor, James K, 
Polk, or Henry Clay, would be staves if 
they were seized upon, band cuffed, confined 
ona plantation, and driven by the lash to toil 
in the day, and bound fast to prevert them 
from absconding at night; and slaves too, no 
tore entitled to their freedom than any slave 
on the southern plantations, legally held un- 
der the laws of South Carolina or Georgia. 


Mr. Garatson is at home again. He re- 
turned in the Acadio, which reached Boston 
}on the 17th. 
| ‘Vie President has called fer nine more re- 
iments of butchers from as many states to 
slaughter our neighbors. 

‘The well trained and accomplished cut 
throats on board of the U.S. Squadron in 
the Gulf tried to kill some Mexicans in Al- 
verado, but we are glad to learn that they 
hauled off calling theaselves unsuccessfal. 
| The people of the North have said much 

about extending the area of freedom as an ex- 
'euse for killing off some thousands of their 
neighbors. What the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier thinks will be the result of these 
murders will be seen by the following para- 
graph: 

* Every battle faugiit ii Mexico, and every 
dollar spent there, but insures the acquisition 
of territory which must widen the field of 
Southern enterprise and power in the future. 
| And the final result will be to re-adjust the 
| whole balance of power ia the confederacy, 

so as to give us the contro/ of the Government 
jin all lime tocome. Uf the south be but trae 
to themselves, the day of our depression and 
| suilering is gone, and gone forever.” 

It seems from this that we of the north 
are to have our shackles fastened still tight- 
cr. S. 

We are rejoiced to hear through V. Nich- 
olson that David P. Lowe is in the field and 
laboring successfully, in company with Jocl 
P. Davis, in Indiana. 


Hl. W. Cariiss has commenced lecturing 
and will continue during the winter season. 
His first visits will be to Farmington, in 

‘Trumbull co.; Parkman, Geauga; Mesopota- 

mia, Trumboll; Windsor, Ashtabala; Hunts- 

burgh, Chardon; Burton and Newberry, 
| Geauga co. We cannot give the date of his 
visits to these places. 


S. T. Creighton is on his way to New 
Lyme, Ashtabula co., holding meetings on 
his route. He will spend some time in that 


efforts were teworded by finding the cbject ‘the hands of Providence. But Feceatly an troken.’? this state of things there. eounty “ 


Cis to 


tom 
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American Anti-Slavery Almanacs 
Expected by Saturday evening--they are 
now at Warren. 


These Almanacs will be fer sale at ‘Tres-- 


cots, and at James Barnaby’s, Salem, for three 
dollars per hundred or Gets per single eepy. 
B. S. & J. E. Jones will be supplied with 
them. Sam’l T. Creighton aud Hf. W. Cure 
tiss, can obtain them from that source. 
Karly next week some will be forwarded to 


J. W. Walker of Cleveland to be disposed , 


of as follows: 
400 for sale by hin:sc tf. 
50 * S. Dickinson, Chagria Talls. 
50 * Win. Fuller, Brighton. 

500 “ Edward J. Puller and Leander 
Hateh, to be forwarded to Brighton to 
the care of Willinma Puller. 

Will J. W. Waiker leave a 
post office at Cleveland, address d to Win. 
Faller, informing him where he will find the 
550 to go to Brighton? 8. 


te in 








x enary 
More Roguery. 

The businees of drugging or plying per- 
sons with intoxicating liquors, for t! 
of robbing them appears to be or 
in Boston. ‘Three or four cases of 
are said to have oceurred ia Boston w 
day or two. In ene case a seam 
whilst ina stite of insensibility.—/ 

The business of drugging pers 
purpose of robbing them, is practised very 
extensively out west. And whit gives this 
business a more oggravated chiraeter, is, 











IS 


these robbers aae licensed to do it, by Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, Methodist, Quakers, and 
others. 

Many a man is left with nothing tut mgs 
to cover him, many a wile is left destitute, 
many achild feels the gnawings of hunger, 
because Methadists, Quakers and others, li- 


cense persons to follow this infamous busi- | 


ness. 


Those who have made pledges will please 
hand them to any of the Leeturing azents 
when convenient, or send them to James Bar- 
naby, Jr. Salem. 

B.S. and J. E. Jones will visit several 
places where considerable amounts lieve been 
pledged. Will the friends remember? 8, 





Payments have been reecived for four 
shares in the Bugle Press and Type as {l- 
lows: 


Of Lyman Peck, New Lyme, 25,00 
* Joseph Carroll, Ravenna, 25,00 
* Mary Donaldson, Ciacinnsti, 25.00 
* A Friend, 25,00 


What hias the North to do with Slavery: 


This question, so often asked and so often 
answered, finds a response in the annexed ar- 
ticle from Bunitt’s Christian Ciuzen, which, 
we should think, onght to satixty al! inquire 
ers. The tithe to these human beings of both 
sexes and of all ages, will be derived from 
an officer cf the United States, acting under 
a law of the Union, for which each vuler in the 
Sree States is as much responsibic as wny s 
hulder. Wino ean tell into what or how n 





ny directions these thirty men and women, | 


girls and boys,are to be dispersed—how ta- 


ny families to be separated forever—how | 


many cf the dearest of earthly ties to be eru- 


elly sundered, to be re-united only by death? | 
“The last No. of the Concordia (La.) In- | 


telligencer, besides the adveitisements for 
fifty runaway slaves, contains the following 
notice of a 
UNITED STATES MARSITALL SALE. 
David U. Brown, 
vs. of the United States 
Writofseizureand sale {for the District of 
Walton P. Smith. Louisiana, No. 1349, 
By virtue of a writ of seizure and sale, to 
me directed in the above entitled suit, | have 
seized and will expose at public sale at the 
residence of Walton P. Smith, known as the 
Bothgowan Plantation—formerly known by 
the name of the Pecan Plantation, on the Mis- 
sissippi river, about six miles below Vidalia, 
in the Parish of Concordia, on Saturday, the 
2ist day of November,.1846, at the hour of 
12 o'clock M., all the right, tithe and interest 
of Walton P. Smith—in and to the following 
described property, to wit:— 


Joe, aged about 50 years. 
Margaret, ‘“ 4 
Lydia, “ 8 “ 
Isabella, “ 56 
Isaiah, “ : i 
Edward, “ 23 « 
Fanny, “ 23 « 
Jane. ” 30 6% 
Susan, os iB « 
Hall, « 35 6 
Lue : baad 78 “ 
Ambrose, “ 3s 
Linton, 4 12° «4 
ta, “ Bb 4 
Charlotte, ** 19 
Kitty, “ 1)“ 
Ann, a 30 
saac, “ no 
Harriet, “ 9 « 
Hannah, oo co « 
Mariah, “ noo 
— * 4 °@ 
eorge, vd 6 “ 
Bill, “ ww 
Rachael, * 49 
Martha, ad wu 
Jose, 9 9 
Susan, bd a 
Martha, « m2 6 
Henry. nag “m4 


Terms, Cash, 
For WM. F. WAGNOR, 
U.S. Marshall. 
J. RINETIART, 
Dep'y U.S. Marshall, 

Oct. 17, 1816, 12, St. 

If we know anything of the nature of a U- 
nited States Marshall's sale, the price of the 
blood, bones and sinews of the thirty human 
beings enumerated above, from old Lucy to 
little George, will be conveyed, not by a law 
of the State of Louisiana, but by virtue of a 
Uniten Srares law, from Smith to Brown. 
If the law under which this damning deed is 
to be done, is a United States law, then it 
involves a question in which the free States 
have something to do, and on winich the most 
strenuous advocate of State rights cannot com- 
plain of our interference. If the South must 
be permitted to traffe in humin beings, let 


the | 







*} Tet it be de 


*t such a Uiiied Slates 
for the | 


In the Cireuit Court | 


it be done on their own responsibility, but let 
not the free States be connected with the sin 
and shame by furnishing the license. Let 
vench a United Stats law) be Tepe led — 
T. De [ Vorning Herald. 
Truc, Mr. Torald, each voter is responsi- 
ble for these laws. Whigs, Demeerats, Li- 
berty party and Native, you all join together 
in making them; and, although some of you 
ure opposed to slavery 






ret when you setabout 


making laws, and look arcend upep your as- 


sociates to see what hind of company you are 


liscovering a part to be slaveholdors, 





lin,and, 
yeu shrue your shoulders and sey well, well, 
| I must abide by such laws as we may muta 


ally ogree upenz such as the majority shall 





pt, 1 soust supports why then, do you 


uke a wry face because you ineur the 





ef selling the young 


: ee 
and the cld through the 


means gf statute law, ween at the same 






you do not raise your voice against bt 





\ 
' 
| 
| 
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volved in the 


same guilt, by me 
ent, called the Constit 


| tain agrect 


United Sti 








st We say too, “if ihe South 


j must be permiticd to trafle in iuman beings 


ne on its own responsibitity, 


» state 321 


connected with 


' 
ou 


t 
q 
\ 
' 
' 





{Pet aot the iat a poradox teeal 


them se.) be the sin an 

shame” of protecting it in thattnMe. “2. 

¥ Constilutivn be erpealed.” 
d 





H / 


he Herald also says: 
| The following aceount of a cold blooded 
and unprovoked murder we cut from an ox- 
change paper. ‘The unfortunete victims were 
va 
tyranis. ‘The deed is spoken of, without eny 
syirpathy for the suf rers, with conmendae 
tion of the fiendish perpetrators. ding 
down men and women, like dogs or beasts 
y yonot be murder by the law of 
We know what it is by tie low of 





«et 
woke 








may 





slavery 


} God. 
Women shot an 
time past the « 
pality have been aware that a conside 
/ gang of cuniway negroes had eongregrated 
ja the swamp in the fouborg Washington, 
where they lived upon what they could serape 
together at night by thieving and eontribu- 
tions upon their friends in the city. On 
Wednesdoy atic arty of ten ortwelve 
centiemen, 8 j : 1, and 














me fi 








some in the Tiitd A ‘ sad lost 
slaves, determined to ku; eang.— 
They aceording'y sallied forth, ! 





fowling pieces 
reached the | stien of the negreos. 
were about fifteen of them 
and atthe time they were surp 
in the act of cating supp 

mediately summoi 
ed und took to their hee wherenpon a vol- 
ley was fired at them, killing a man and wo- 
man, and badly wounding two women. The 


There 
wale and female, 
d, they were 











y were ime 
r, but refus- 














But sup- 


been 





ahout the atrcei'y of the murder. 





‘pese its candidate for Governor had 


| - 
| elected, and these slaves, resisting the efforts 
j 





to capture them, had collected around them 


Jarge numbers cf insurgents. ‘The Leuisi- 





anians, unable to subd 





1 them, the Governor 


j of that State had called upon the General Go- 
\ vernment for aid to suppress the insurrection. 
| Would Sami. Lewis, as Governor of Ohio, 
have complicd with the requisition of the Pro- 


itiens of 


| sidemt, in accordance with the oblig: 





his eaih to support 





teh fulse 


Constitutior 


these identical persons? And in that event 
Or, on the other hand, would he have perjur- 
ed himself, and altogether refused a compii- 
ance with the requisition of the President, 


ed the example recently set at Oberlin, in an 
application of Liberty party merality? An 
application where its theory of morals was 
reduced to practice. S. 


The following essay sent us at our request 
was read at the eclebration of the Ist of Au- 
gust, ia Oberlin, by Lucy Stone, a member 
| of the institution in that place. 


Why do we rejoiee to-day ? 





We rejoice to-day, not simply becanse the 
| genius of freedom is now pres 








iding and seat- 
| tering blessings, where cight years ago the 
| Demon of slavery brooded ;—nor mercly that 





| where ignorance and heathenism then pre- 
vailed, the light of science amd christianity 
is now dawning ;-—-nor yet because to-day is 
the anniversary of the moral and political 
birth-day of eight hundred thousand human 
: beings,—but we rejoice in the grandes fact, 
| that ia one of the largest, and most influen- 
| tial kingdoms of the world, a public sexti- 
| ment exists, whieh shivers 
| Slave, 


the chains of the 


ud lets “the oppressed yo 





frve™ 

bes ; 4 ; 1 ' 

Which practically recognizes the equal Lruth- 

| criood, and inalienable rights of man. 

| Not that every heart does not thrill with 
‘ 


| deep emotion, aad leap for 





very gladness, in 
| View of long lost rigits restorod,—ot family 
ties ronewed,—of the rich, though wrecked 
heart’s wealth returned, a4 of the ble 





sings 
that cluster around the improved condition of 
He 
Who docs uot “rejoice with execeding great 
joy,” on: 


kindred with humanity 


the slave that was, of the ica that fa 


ceennt of these things, has no right 
y. Dut we 
rejoice more ia the grander fact, because its 
influence, not confined to the British West 
ladia Isiands, will have a lasting influence 
in behalf of universal freedom. 








to claim 


The doom 
of slavery everywhere is sealed in that pub. 
|. 

ne 


sentiment which eaused England to reach 
Atlantic, to lift 
ap from his deep degradation, and make con- 
scious of his manhood, the boadiman pining 
there. The influence of that event, will be 





out her hand over the broad 


ty of loving their freedoiws betrer than their | 


rest escaped. The miea had 2 iber of 
muskets but did not fire thom. Whe two wee 
men were bronghito town the same night, 
and it is not known wheiher thor wounds 
are mortal or noi.” 

We agree with ail the Herald has said } 


ed troops to be marehcd to Louisiana to shoot | 


would it have becn murder to shoot them? | 


and the requirements of his oath, and follows | 


| wide as the world, and longer than the 
stream of time. Like light radiating frora a 
common centre, it will move onward and en- 
ward, dispelling on every hand the darkness 
and mist of oppression, until the glad sun- 
light of freedom, shall find access to every 
heart. 


send 


By it the moral pulse corrected, will 
its healthfal throtbings, through secie- 
frame, until the fearful pe 
which now so fatally benuimbs all its pow- 


ty’s whole ralysis 


ers, shall be removed, and then, the true 
friends of Ged and man, with steady land 





and clear moral vision, may apply themselves 
sure ef success to the execution of their holy 
so, in behalf of human freedom. 

A rectified publie sentiment always las 


pure 
i i 


TST t Reese 





ore 


es Cerne 





instrumentality by which the day of jubilee 
for the slave shall be hastened, and that we 
will not abate, one jot nor tittle from our ef- 
forts, £0 long as one fetter remains unbroken. 


Cuauunicated for the Dazle. 

Relieving American Slavery to be a sys- 
few of extortion, Violence and wrong, an out- 
rage upon man, and an insult to Jehovah. a- 
like repugaint to the holy precepts of the 
cospel, aud to every principle of humanity 5 
cursing the nation and the church with its 
diabolical and corrupting influence ;—and be- 
lieving that the church was desigued by 
Christ to bea “pecudiur people zealous fi rood 
works,” and Uiat in the languag 





tle Pani they should “hav 
with the untruitfal works of darkaess; but 
rather reprove them.’? ‘Therefore 











heen, aud mustever be, the sovereign reme- 

dy for existing evils. i 
It matters not, though the stroug arm of 

the jaw, may be around systems of wrong, 





gu they may be as hoary with age, 
as with guilt. Let but the indigaant frown 


of a virtuous publie be concentrated upon 





ond they must inevitably perish.— 


have fulse systems of religion been 


destroyed. ‘Thas was the monster Intem- 








- crushed, and thus will the foul spir- | 
avery with its long train of worship- | 


ors be banished, 

‘Tie serotl of history is fall of facts whieb 
reves 
Ith 
put to ¢ 


¢ onuipstence of public opinion.— 

tto sperk, and it is done. It has 
ireteh out its sceptro, and uncounted 
nillions bow before it. 





Is there net cecasion, then, for us to rejoice 
to-d 





vy, When the lessens of the past—the 
' 
h 


Le age—and the sigus of the times, 





cite promise, is coming into 
the ereat meral battle-field, on the side of 
righ!? 


Though ii 


tat this power 


Wartiors are now comparative. 
ly few.—theugh alone in the eontest, they 
need not be dismayed, for truth and justice 
are on their side, and sround them, unseen 
hy mortal eye, are “chariots of fire and horse- 
men of fire,” led on by Ilia who has said 
that “the battle is not to the strong.”’ 

James Russell Lowell has beautifully and 
d that 





truly sai 





enkind is ene in spirit” that 
“Whether ec 
moinity’s vast frame 


nscious or unconscious, yet Hu- 


Through its cecan-sundered fibers feels the 
gush of joy orshame, 


In the g } 


or loss cf one race, all 





the rest 
have equal claim “* 


Such being the ease, when an event like 





that which we to-day celebrate occursy— 
When a nation dehumanized, brutifiec, stands 
up on hunwanity’s broad platform, a new 
bond of con interests, and common 
pes, unites them tous. Jnstead of ranking 
with**four-Sooted beasts, and creaping things,” 
they may now claim God as their father, and 
man, winde only a “litle lower than the an- 





mon 





gels,” as an equal brother. Instead of see- 


ing in the grave, the last home and resting- 


place elise of thomselves, and the beasts that 
potish, they may lock forward to an 
endless existence, and to an inheritance in a 
world where 






now 


} man eannol be changed, to « 
| brute. 

| 
{ Ifwe exeept the scene of Calvary, the 


Which brought redemption to a wor 





} 
j event 


i 


. 


; What other ean compare with that. which 
| eight years ago, atthe still hour of midnight, 


released from the thraldom of man, cight 


Luadred thousaud lumen beings? 


Then indeed no earthquake trembled on- 


derneath—no temple vail was rent—no dead 


| issued from their graves, but slavery’s dark 





| pall was torn in twain, and the great soul of 
man from its mora! charnel-house arose, and 
mingled its loud amen with God's approving 
voice, which was heard echoing from island 
to island, in the deep rolling thunder, 
Contrast with that event, the freedom econ- 
tested at the point of the sword, and found 
only by wading through seas cof blood, with 
whet transcendant glory does the one stand 
outbefore us, while the other is blackened hy 
deeds of violence and outrage inficted’by man 
} upon his brother man. 
Weill may thoce for whom 


was so peacefully obtained, 


50 greata boon 
their 
No wonder 
that the fires of freedom there bura brighter, 
and inore unquenchably. 


send up 


long, lond shout of joy to-day. 


No wonder that 
the slave upon our seuthern border, is anima- 
ted with the living spirit of liberty, 
The ceean indeed surges widely between 
him and the islands of the free, but in its 
deep roar, he hears the knell of slavery, and 
| 





nerves his soul to bear nobly up yet a litle 
While we mingle our heart-felt rejoicings 
with the bond and the free, to whom this day 


| longer. 
| 
| 


| is cne of thrilling interest, we will also unite 
| With theirs, our thanksgiving and praise to 
| Him through whom alone, we are enabled 
to eclebrate so glorious an event. With 
| theirs, we will unite our sujpplications before 
the throne of the Eternal, that from our sla- 
| Very-enrsed country the chain may he bro- 
ken—that every trammel of b ly or mind, 
| the wide world over way be sundered, and 
jthat ihe time may soon come, whoa the 
| grand chorus which to-day swells np so free- 
ly from the islands of the ocean, may find a 
response in every heart. 
is it not fitting that here too, while cur 
hearts are encouraged, and our hands 
| Strengthened, we should pledge ourselves 
anew, each to the other, and al! to God, that 


esteeming no toil too ar 





ua, of danger too 
| perilous, we will labor to intradace a correct 
| public sentiment, on the great question of hus 
| man rights, and that we will do this, as the 


| 





Resolved, ist, That we as achurch 
ciples ef Christ, in Rendolpi, Pon 
Ole, consider slaveholding to be man : 
ip, and the slaveholder to be a iman-stealer 

Resolved 2d, That we will have no chris- 
tian or church fellowship with slavcholders, 
or those who held their fellow-men as chat. 
tel property, nor with those who justify, and 
willingly uphold, aid or abet them in so de- 


irk 
ing. 








enews 

It is with no ordinary feelings of gratiflea- 
tion that we give place in ourcolunins to the 
above action of the Disciples chureh in Ran- 
dolph. “eo, our “heart Joops with very 
gladness,” in view of the fact that Gus eloreh 
refuses longer to have any political or eccle- 





siastieal union with slavelolders; for such. 

due 
May its light shine “as a city set up- 
ona hill,” and be an example that will short- 


its position, if we understand the list res: 
tion. 





ly be followed by many other congregations. 


Law of Maryland Concerning Tree Ne- 


groes. 

The article below from the Marlborough 
Gazette, contains inforination that must ia- 
terest the people of this District. It is de- 
sirable that the acts of the Marylind and 
Virginia Legislatures, which affect the inter- 
ests of the District should be published in 
the papers of Washington and Georgetown, 
as soon as they are passed. Of the law re- 
ferred to below I was wholly ignorant till I 
read the paragraphs in the Gazette; and J 
must say that though a slaveholder, T have 
read it with surprise and indignation. In- 
deed, I question whether a law like that re- 
ferred to is constitational! I presume the 
consequence ofan inability to pay the see- 
ond fine (five hundred dollars) is the sale of 
the person offending, and he is thus, though 
free, to be made a slave for life. Can any 
State by a Legislative enactment, reduce a 
free man to slavery without being guilty of 

















felony or sume high crime? It is moreover 
exeecdingly unjust to free eolured population, 


and injurious to the whole citizens of the 
District. A poor, free negro, for instance, 
who happens ta have a slave wife and chil- 
dren in Maryland, is absolutely prohibited to 
visit his family under the penalty of being 
reduced to slavery, and a citizen is prevented 
from sendiny lis free servant into that State 
on his necessary business, or to carry one 
there a6 nurse or laborer, What would Mary- 
land say if the Corporation of Washington 
were, by way of retaliation, to enact a law 
declaring every slave who comes to this city 
from that State on his master’s business or 
otherwise a free man? ‘The Maryland law 
is not less unjust and iniquitous, and must be 
regarded as a wrong to the free blacks, and 
an injury and an insult to the white popula. 
tion of our District. 
Justice. 

“Paon Neenors. ‘Two free negroes from 
the Distiet of Columbia, were urrested in 
this villege on Sunday last for coming into 
the State of Mary jand in violation of « law of 
the last Legislature. ‘They were fined twen- 
ty collars cach, which sum being seeured to 
the informer, they were discharged. The 
fine under the law for the second offence is 
$500, one half to the Colonization Society, 
and the other to the informer.  Uader the 
law of 1839, these restrictions were confined 
to free negroes coming from other {states ; but 
the law under which these negroes were ar- 
rested, subjects free Pegroes trom the Dis- 
trict of Coiutubia to all the penalties of the 
law of 1559. Several arrests have been made 
under this flaw, and as few of the parties in- 
terested are presumed to know of its exist- 
ence, it would be well for the Distriet pa- 
pers to publish this article. —J/ar/borough 
Giacelte. 

A very gricvous occurrence Jately took 
place under color of the above law. A very 
worthy tree negro was returning to the city, 
in company with his employer. (Mr. ‘iacker, 
agg oro of this city) on their way from 
Mr. Calvert's, near Bladensbarg, whither 
they had been to repair his pump. After 
passing through Bladensburg, and being on 
the high road on their way to the city, they 
were pursued by some men from Bladens- 
burg. and the negro taken forcibly from the 
cart of his employer, on which he was jour- 
neying poaceably homeward, and carried 
back to Bladensburg and put in confinement, 
and what aggravated the injury was, that, 
because he would not submit quietly to be 
bound and carried off, he was beaten and 
otherwise maltreated his employer and mas- 
ter, a white man, standing by all the time 
and remonstrating against the arrest and ill- 
usage of his servant.— National Intelligencer. 














From the Massachusetts Spy. 
, . ™ 
ilorors of the Slave Trade. 

A work has recently been published in 
England, on the Colony of Sierra Leone, in 
Westera Africa, by Win. Shreeve, a six 
years’ resident in the employ of government. 
Mr. Shrecve says that many instances have 
occurred of slave-dealing by dlera’ed Africans 
themselves, and he pretty strongly énlimates 
that most of the British merchants on the 
coast, if not disetly concerned in the trailic, 
are guilty of aiding and abetting it. 

We extract below Mr. Shreeve’s deseri 
tion, from personal observation, of the horrors 
witnessed in a slave ship ou the passage 
across the Auantic. Ihisa revolting picture, 
it is trne—and the miad can hardiy conevive 
of such horrors. But while the siave traffic 
exists, we must become familiar with such 
secones—and should urge upon our govern- 
tent the inportance of “prosee iting wilt Vie 
gor,” by means of our men-of-war, the 
pression of the African slave-trade : 








Supe 
“Slavers, «8 those floating graves may ve 
called, are -invaiiably good satlors, and ‘lie 
low in the water, 50 a3 to escape distant ob- 
servation as much as possible, but it is im the 





——_ 


addition. 


| no further @o; but this is ently a preface to 





ithe dreadful bistery. The nell-heat that 
j stows the brain. flesh and bene into clue, 
boils their blood into yelling madaess, when 
they seize each other with their teeth, oud 


oy 





internal, or rather 1, construction of 
their stowage room that they mai erally dif 
fer from other vessels of similar era.t 

In order that each vessel may carry (@S an 
Irish sailor remarked) “more than the full of 
it,” the cabins seldom exceed three fe*t in 
height, and are frequently much lower. prot 
exceeding twenty inches, or less, 89 that, « 
were a sectional view given, these livi 3} 
tombs would have the appearance ot shelves 
into which the wretched, and to tie OW Nets 
unoflending vietims, are packed, often chain- 
ed together side by side, where they are Jett 
for days, weeks, or months, as the veyece + 
may be, literally par-boiled in their ov, 
steam, suiering sea-sickness, dysentery, and * 
had feeling. to which aceumniatioa of berrors | 
the most virulont sumall-pox is avery courgea 










it may he here supposed that sufferi: 





rean 











suck, and gnaw, until the weaker victint ex- 
pires. ‘Thirst and starvation also cause these 
demoniacal acts, whilst many alse die of dis- 
ease and sulfeeation, and lie for many days 
in rank and rapid patridity before discovery 
by the crew, owing go the manner in which 
the wretches receive their food, which is by 
shosing a bucket of garbage into the hole, to 
be passed from one to another over their bo- 
dies, frequently never reaching the furtherest 
vatil its intended ris like Poloni 
‘Not where he eats, but where he’s eaten, 
A convocation of worms is e’en at him.’ 
‘Nuon the slaves are permitted to leave the 
charnel in cmali gangs, to walk the deck tor 
a few minutes it many hours. Svicide is 








the ministry far more than the Alliance will 
ever benefit the chureh. Tad they rode home 
on Asses, we should have expected, they 
would have “forbore their madness;”" as it 
was, we think the winds the waves ut- 
tered some terrible words of warning. —Tree 
Democret. 


Atiempied Eseape of a Siave. 


Tue cases of negroes secreting themselves 
on board vessels bound for Northern ports, 
are getting to be of frequent oceurrenee.— 
The bark New England loft this part for 
Moston a week ogo, and after getting fairly 
put fe sea. a negro appeared on deck, an ute 
trated the notice of the eoptiing to whom he 
roported Simeelf as a maaway, who had 

cen induced by one or two of the crew to 
hide himsel: 0» hoard, with the promise thet 
on cetting into fue Water he would be sale. 
Though ata great ineanvenience to himsclt 
the captain returned to the Balize, and put 
him on board the Pilt-byaty Whieh brought 
him hock to the city lneteven.ng- The runs 
away on the brig Ottoman, whose capture in 
Roster excited such a burst of phea 
fecling there, arrived here on the 13th on the 
bark Niegara, ard has been handed over to 
his mastér—. O. Correspondence Cherleston 
Courier. 


Teslimoay of a Keatuckyan. 


“Slavery is the parent of more suffering’ 
than has flown from any other source, since 
its existence. Such sufferings too! Suffer- 
ings ineonceivab'e and  inoumerable—un- 
tiingled wretchedness—the ties of nature 
rudely broken and destreyed—the acutest 
bodily tortures, grouns, tears and blood—ly- 
ing forever in weariness and painfalness, in 








cfien attempted wid suceesded in, by leaping 
overboard, more througn fear of Tetaraing to | 
their crowded cofius, than the dread of {siuse | 
siavery. = | 
When they are ordered hack, after this 
short recreation, the manner in which they 
expose their distress is subduing; they fall 
upon their knees, particularly tae women und 
children, and silently press Uivir head against 
the kdees of their masters. ‘The ruflian sail- 
or has been seen to shed o tear at this toucn- 
ing appeal; but the dew of mercy was never 
known to fall from the iron eye of the God- 
abandoned and man-despised Captain. 








From the Liber'y @divocate. 
Southern “Religion.” 


Ivis frequently cast up to Abolitianists, 
when they find fault with slavery and slave- 
holding apologists, “oh, slavery cannot be so 
bad a thing as you represent it, for don"t you 
hear of the great revivals of ‘re/igfon’ at the 
South?” We heard this argument made ase 
of by one of the ministerial members of the 
recent Wheeling Synod, as an apelogy for 
our ‘dear Southern brethren.’ ‘The following 
extract of a letter from Baltimore, will give 
an idea of the kind of revivals and “religion” 
they have in the South, and the character of 
the hypocrites who lead the exercises. 

lf Northerners would only treat all notices 
of revivals of “religion” among slaveholders 
while they continue to hold their giasp upon 
the throats of their vielims, as mere hypo- 
critical cant, and consider ‘them—as they 
should be—criminals of the worst stamp, we 
would then just as soon think of ealling 
horse thieves, counterfeiters, or any other set 
of rascals “our dear brethren,” as to eall 
slaveholders such. And if preference is giv- 
en to either, ii suod!3 be given to the horse 
thieves and counterfeiters, inasmuch as they 
are least criminal, 

“The ‘Sun’ announced a few days since, 
that there were revivals of religion in pro- 
gress ata number of the Methodist churches. 
Having a curiosity to know whether it was 
religion ot Christianily, 1 dropped into one of 
the churches, and found that there had been 
no misrepresentation, for it was really the 
same ol’ kind of religion, that is so abun- 
dast here and elsewhere. The ‘seekers’ 
were one man and three women, with about 
filieen of clergy and laity about the altar, 
some singing, some praying, and all shout- 
ing at the top of their yoices. This is the 
identical church whose ‘principal man, .and 
class-leader is a slaveholder, to a considera- 
ble extemt,and last. year seat one of bis 
house-servants, with her infont, to Tlope H. 
Slatter, and she was sold South, leaving a 
broken-hearted husband and father, and all 
that makes life desirable, to fill the coflers of 
this ‘pious good man.’ ‘This was done as 
secretly as possible, but it was soon known, 
These men are petting-scre on this subject, 
and if pudlie opinion ean be kept advancing, 





watehings, in hunger and thirsty in eold and 
nakedness. I 

“Brethren of the North be not deceived.— 
These sufferings still exist, and despite the 
efforts of their erucl authors to h them 
down, and confine them within the precinta 
of their own plantations, they wall ever and 
anon struggle up and reach the ear of humane 
ity. "—V. J. Freeman. 





Errrets of Cxuimare on Coror.—The 
climate of Peru hes a singular effect on the 
color of the different races. It bleaches the 
hlack man inte the mulatto, and bronzes the 
white man into the Indian, It dwarfs the 
European in stature, in the second or third 
generation, and deprives him of fire and en- 
ergy. ‘The native youth, in their boyhood 
exhibit intelligence and force, bot as th 
grow up they become feeble in body and ir- 
resolute in mind, ‘The Indian who ishabits 
the ravines and table Jands in the Cordifer- 
as, is the only one who preserves his vigor 
To his half eivilized enterprise and hardi- 
hood, Pera must look for her regeaeration.— 
Exchauge Daper. 


MURDER. 

Whon the Mexican officers were retiring 
from taking their leave of Gen. Worth, pre- 
paratory to leaving Monterey, a volunteer shat 
one of them dead. Ttis said he will be hung. 
We hope not. Ie probably could not see 
the diflerence in guiltin the sight of Heaven, 
Letween shooting one down, then, or on the 
field of batile in a war cf pluaderand con- 
quest. Who can ?--Z'rue Democrat. 


MARRIED, 
2.90 Thursday, Nov. 19th inst., by the Rev. 
Geroge Scott, Rev. Cares M, Preston of 
Seneca couay, Ohio, to Miss Ann Exiza, 


daughter of Joxatuan Moneis, of Beaver 
county, Pa, 





DIED, 


At Hiukley, Medina eco., Ohio, aged 7 
years and 10° months, Aprenta, daughter of 
Levoer and Henpau Parker. 

“OF such is the kingdom of heaven.”* 











6 1-4 Cis. REWARD. 

Ran away from the subscriber on the mern- 
ing of the 25th of Nov., Winttam Kinne, ag- 
ed 11 years and 11 months, bound to me by 
indenture, Any pen or persons arresting 
aul retaraing to the subscriber the said boy 
will be catitled to the above reward. 

B. HILLMAN, 
3169 


Nov, 27, 


18:6, 


BOOKS. 





ee 





there will be a very perceptible change in 
Maryland in a few years. ‘The subject seeins 
to work itself into every public body of men, 
for whatever purpose convened, on both 


men must necessarily have it brought before 
them more frequently than ever, and the sub- 
ject of abolition will soon loose its hidecus- 
ness. You, at the North, ean goon as rap- 
idly a5 you please ; but we must be content- 
ed to go step by step, adopting the plans 
which are the most practicable, not always 
consulting our own wishes and ideas of right, 
but yieldiny much for the good of the cause, 
as a few hasty movements would retard its 
devclopement much, till we can act more 


freely. 
Yours in Trath, N.” 


Evangelical Alliances. 


Doctor Beecher, in giving an account of 
the proceedings of the delegates in forming 
this Alliance, says: 

“True, we were stuck occasionally, but 
we all knew how to back outand steri again. 
If occasionally the remains of old human ne- 
tur spilled over, we knew how to stop it by 
resoriiag to prayer. They laughed at ua, but 
we ali prayed on, and in no instance dig these | 
prayer remain unanswered.” | 

The chief question that stu o4"" them was | 
nut whether slaveholders sould be cast out | 
of churches into which qey had been admit. | 
ted in good -Sot, whether it was the 
duty of the tLembers of such eiusches to 
withdraw ‘rom them on account of slavebold- 
ers bumg members. But whether slavehold- 
of8 should be admitied into a new christian 
union then forming. “And in this question 
the Doctors of Divinity got stuek!" and had 
to pray themselves out of it, One would 
think at so plain a ion 48 not to need 
any new light from Heaven. 

Men so:netimes pray, not so much to learn 
Heavens will, as to bring over God's will to 
theivs, In such case there is quite Joo much 
praying. Balaam prayed once too much, nor 
did his prayer “remain unanswered,” but he | 
was permitted to“ goand curse Israel!” And 
so we fear these delegates were left to take 














tlaveholders jnto their union, and thas curve | 


sides of the Atlantic, and Southern reading | “ 


A new assortment of books jast reecive 
, and for sale by J. Mlizabeth Jones, amony 
| Which are 


| Douglass’ Narrative, in muslin, 40 cts 
in paper, with- 

out portrait, 25 

| Archy Moore, handsomely bound, 40% 
Despotisin in America, 379% 
Branded Hand, 35 & 
Christin Non-resistance, sis 

Aliso, a variety of lets, ineludin 

the Slaveholders Reliviont | Brotherhood ne 
Thieves, Disunion, &e. The Liberty Cap 
for children—price 8 cents, 
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VERSES. 


SUGGESTID BY THE PRESENT CRISIS. 

When a deed is done for Freedom, through 
the broad earth’s aching breast, 

Rons a thri!l of joy prophetic, trembling on 
from east to west, 

And the slave, where’er he cowers, feels the 
soul within him climb 

To the awful verge of manhood, as the ener- 
gy sublime . 

Of a century bursts full-blossomed on the 
thorny stem of ‘Time. 


Through the walls of hut and palace shoots 
the instantaneous throe, 

‘When the travail of the Ages wrings ecrth'e 
systems to and fro; 

At the birth of each new Era, with a r-cog- 


rapes | start, 

Nation wildly looks at Nation, standing with 
mute lips apart, 

And glad Truth’s yet mightier man-child 
leaps beneath the Future’s heart. 


8o ppd ay? triumph sendeth, with a terror 


a ’ 
continent to continent the sense of 

coming ill, 

And the slave, where‘er he cowers, feels his 
men? with God, 

In hot tear-drops — earthward, to be 
drunk up by the sod, 

Till a corpse crawls round unburied, delving 
in the nobler clod. 


For mankind is one in spirit, end an instinct 
bears along 
Round the earth's electric circle, the swift 
flash of right or wrong; 
conscious or unconscions, yet Hu- 
manity’s vast frame 
Through its ocean-sundered fibres feels the 
gush of joy or ahame— 
the gain or loss of one raee, all the rest 
have equal claim. 


Once to every man and nation comes the mo- 
ment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the 
good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Measiah, offer- 


sheep upon the right, 
And the compel ow! y forever 'twixt that 
darkness that light. 


Have ye chosen, O my people, on whose 
party ye shall stand, 
the Doom from its Jone sandals shakes 
its dust against our land? 
Lies ~ the cause of evil prosper, yet the 
ruth alone is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcest now, I see 
around her throng 
of beautiful tall angels to enshield 
1 from all wrong. 


Backward look across the agos, and the bea- 


con-actions see, 

That, like peaks of some sunk continent jut 
th oblivion’s sea: 

Not an ear in court or market for the low 


Of those’ Crises, Gods stern winnowers, from 
whose feet earth’s chaff mast fly; 

Never shows the choice momentous ti!) the 
judgment hath passed by. 


Careless seems the Avenger; history’s 


pages but 

One death-grapple in the darkness "twixt old 
systems and the Word ; 

Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever 
on the Throne— 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and be- 
hind the diw unknown, 

Standeth God within tne shadow, keeping 
watch above his own. 

We see dimly in the present what is small 
and what is great, 

Slow of faith, how weak an arm may turn 
the iron helm of late ; 

Bat the soul is still oracular; amid the mar- 
ket’s din, , 

List the ominous stern whisper from the Del- 
phic cave within— 

*They enslave their children’s children who 
make compromise with sin.’ 


Slavery, the earth-born Cyclops, fellest of the 
Mhenhened. 
Sons of brutish force and darkness, who have 
drenched the earth with blood, 
Famished in his self-made desert, blinded by 
our purer doy, 
Gropes in yet unblasted regions for his mise- 
Shall we Fuile his fingers where our 
helpless children play? 
Then to side with truth is noble, when we 
share her wretched crust, 
Ero her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis 
prosperous to just bs 
Then it is the tonne ik Wiclints When the 
coward stands aside, 
2 his abject spirit, till his Lord is 
And the multitude make virtue of tho faith 
they had denied. 
For H onward; where 
pages 3; fw to-day 
Oe ee ee the sil- 
spurte notes Cllr UNds iesdy, and the 
3 
golden era. Lo al 


to be heroes as to sit as idle 





by cowards, 
‘ steered behind their 
Tarn those mi vedry ad eel 


Shall we make their creed our jailor? shall 
i we, in our haste to slay, 
From the tombs of the old prophets steal the 
funeral lamps away, 
To light up the mr i faggots round the 
prophets of to-day 





New occasions teach new daties; Time 

j makes anei h 

| They must upward, still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of ‘I'ruth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we our- 
selves must Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly 
through the rate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the 
Past's blood-rusted key. 


James Russert Lowe tt. 
From the London News. 
The Watcher on the Tower. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
“Whar dost thou, lone watcher on the tower? 
Is the o a maa the wished-for 
our 
Tell us the signs, and stretch abroad thy hand, 
If the bright morning dawns upon the land.” 


‘The stars are clear above me, scarcely ono 

Has dimmed its rays in reverence to the sun; 

But yet I see on the horizon’s verge, 

Some fair, faint streaks, as if the light would 
surge.’ 


“Look forth again, oh watcher on the tower; 
The people wake, and languish for the hour ; 
Long have they dwelt in darkness, and they 


ne 
For the fall deylight that they know must 
shine.”’ 


‘I see not well—the morn is cloudy still; 

There is a radiance on the distant Rill 

Even as I watch the glory seems to glows 

But bar? stars blink, and the night-breezes 
ow.’ 


“And is that all, oh watcher on the tower? 

Look forth again, it must be near the hour. 

Dost thou not see the snowy monntain copes, 

And the green woods beneath them on the 
slopes?” 


‘A mist envelopes them; I cannot trace 

Their ontline; bat the day come on apace. 

The cloads roll up in gold and amber flakes, 

And all the stars grow dim. The morning 
breaks.’ 


“We thank thee, lonely watcher on the tower; 
But look again, and tell us, hour by hour, 
All thou beholdest; many of us die 

Ere the day comes; oh give them a reply!” 


‘I seo the hill-tops now; and chanticleer 
Crows his prophetic carol on my ear; 

I see the distant woods and fields of corn, 
An ocean gleaming in tho light of morn.’ 


“Again, again—oh watcher on the tower— 

We thirst for daylight, and we bide the hour, 

Patient, but longing. Teil us, shall it be 

A re _ glorious doylight for the 
tee 


‘I hope, but cannot tell. I hear a song, 
Vivid as day itself; and clear and strong; 
As of a lark—young prophet of the noon— 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphic tune.’ 


“What doth he say, oh watcher on the tower? 
Is he a prophet? Doth the dawning hour 
Inspire his music? Is his chant sublime 
With the full glories of the coming time?” 


‘He prophecies—his heart is full—his lay 
Tells ot the brightness of a peaceful day! 

A day not ienllens, nor void of storm, 

But sunny for the most, and clear and warm.’ 


**We thank thee, watcher on the lonely tower, 
For all thon tellest. Sings he of an hour 
When error shall decay, and Truth grow 


strong— 
When Right shall rule supremo and vanquish 
Wrong?” 


‘Ho sings of brotherhood, and joy and peace; 
Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease; 
When war shall die, and Man’s progressive 


mind 
Soar as enfettered as its God designed.’ 
“Well done! thou watcher on the lonely 
tower! 
Is the day breaking? dawns the happy hour? 
We pine to see it. ‘I'ell us yet again, 
If the broad daylight breaks upon the plain?” 


‘It breaks—it comes—the misty shadows 


A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky; 
mountai reflect it calin and clear ; 
The plain is yet in shade; but Day is near.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


From the Evening Mirror. 
CHARITY BEGINS AT HOME. 


All the world, in the village of Sturton-le- 
80, before the time of old 


Pyecroft: but Dorothy did not jet 
a 











homely little situate in the 
shire of N and lying within a 
couple of miles of the Trent, and old Lin- 
colnshire; and ite church etecplc 
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to gossip 

bout, she was full threescore and ten. 
wag a bonny sight to see the old dame go 
sits <sshen toms Mactan ietutele 
its riches from Sturton-le-Steeple to 
the banks of the noble T'rent, by four of the 
clock on a gay summer's morning, with the 
en ee oe ee 
bare to the + You would have thought, 
at a distance, she had been some blithe mai- 
den in her teens. And then the cheerful and 
Sauepanaeen kindly Sapo her 

to as as were 
children—“Come, my creatures!” a 








we 





at the sound of the dame’s voice, seemed to! felt, there would be a pretty general willing- 
mingle no unpleasing ‘discord’ with the ness to make greater efforts, and even sacrifi- 
natural chorus. By the time that her morn- ces of self-interest, as it is wrongly called, 
ing’s milking was over, the spoilt maidens in order to experience greater pleasure, and 
of the village were only beginning to open | likewise to increase the world’s happiness.” 
their kitchen window-shutters; and she usu-! **T'ruly, dame,”’ said the pedlar, “you do 
ally passed the whole train of them, loitering me good to hear you talk. I'm but a poor 
po | chattering about,their sweethearts, on sehola:; yet lean tell you, without book, 
their way to the lea, as she returned home, that you must be right.” 

with the rich load upon her head, and her! “But then, you see, Jonah,” continued the 
arms fixed as properly a-kimbo as could be dame, half unconscious of Jonah’s last obser- 
shown by the sprightliest lass that ever car-, vation, “if everybody were to say, *Charity 
tied a milking-pail. Some little shame was begins at home,’ this general happiness never 
comtooaly feltamong the loiterers as they would begin. I like best, Jonah, to thiak of 
passed the exemplary old woman,—but it the example of the Blessed Being who came 
did not result in their reformation, Old Far- into the world to do us all good. He went 
mer Muxloe, who was always abroad atday- about pitying the miserable and afflicted, and 
break, and usually chatted a few moments bealiuz cod blessing them. Charity did not 
with the dame just at the point where the begin at home with tim, Jonah !” 

footpath crossed the bridle-way over the lea, ‘The tears were now hastening down Jo- 
ofien commented in no very measured terms nah’s rough cheeks. Tow forcible are les- 
on the decline of discipline among milk- sons of gooluess! how irresistible the heart 
maids since the day when he was a lad. owns their power! Jonah could not support 

“Ah, dame!” he used to say, “there has the conversation further, Dorothy's plain 
been sore changes since you and I used to and unalfected remarks sunk deep inte his 
take a ture around the maypole: I’m sure bosom ; and when he rose up and buckled on 
the world gets lazier and Jazier, every day.”’ his pack once more, and the aged dame gave 

“Why, you see, neighbor, fashions change,” him *handse!,” or first. money for the day, 
the old dame would reply—for she ever lov- by purchasing a few pins and needles, the 
ed to take the more charitable side of aques- poor pedlar bade her f.rewell in an accent 
tion—inay be, things may change again, that showed he felt more than comm on think- 
and folk may take to getting up the earlier, fulness for her kindness. 
after a few more yeare are over.” | Alas! this is a world where good impress- 

“I’ faith, I’ve little hope on’t,” the old ions are, too often, speedily eifaced by bad 
farmer would reply, and shake his head, and ones. Jonah called, next, at the gate of a 
smile; ‘but there’s nobody like thee, Dolly, wealthy squire, and, with hat in band, asked 
for taking the kindest side.” , for leave to go up to the kitehen-door and ex- 

“Why, neighbor, I always think it the pose his wares to the servants. ‘The squire 
best,” Dorothy would rejoin, with a benevo- refused; and when Jonah pleaded his pover- 
lent smile; “1 never saw things grow better ty, and ventured to remonstrate, the squire 
from harsh words and harsh thinkings,in my  frowninyly threatened to set his dogs upon 
time.”” i him, if he did not instantly decamp! Jonah 

And then the old farmer would smile a- turned away, and bitterly cursed the unfeel- 
gain, and say, **Well, that’s just like thee! ing heart of the rich man,—avowing, inter- 
God bless thee, Dolly, and good morning to nally, that Dorothy Pyecroft was only a 
thee !’? and away he would turn Dobbin's , doating, old fool,--for after all “Charity be- 
head. and proceed on his usual morning’s gins at home.” 
ride from field to field. Scarcely had the pedlar taken twenty steps 

The work of her little dairy, added to the , from Dame Dorothy's cottage, ere the village 
eare of a humble household, composed of an clergyman knocked at the door, The dame 
infirm and helpless husband, and an equally _ knew the young parson’s “rap-rap-rap!"" It 
infirm maiden sister,—--with all and sundry,a was quick and consequential, and unlike the 
stout house-dog, two tabby-cats, and a fruit- | way of knocking at a door used by any one, 
ful poultry-yard—usually oceupied Dorothy else in Sturton who thought it necessary to 
Pyecroft through the bustling forenoon of beso ceremonious as to give notice before 
each day. And when there was no immedi-, they entered their neighbor's dwelling.— 
ate call upon her skill and benevolence a- Dame Dorothy ceased her spinning, and rose 
mong sick neighbors—for she was the clev- to open the door, curtseying with natural po- 
erest herb-woman in the village, and exer- | liteness, and inviting her visitor to be seated. 
cised the knowledge of the healing art with-) ‘Thank ye!” said the parson, raising his 
out fee, or willing acceptance een of thanks brows superciliously, putting the hook-end 
she would sit in her polished high-backed of his hunting-whip to his mouth, and strid- 
chair, and work through the livelong after- ing about the floor in his spurred boots; “sit 
noon at her s;inning-wheel, drowsing her you down, | beg, Dame Pyecroft! sit you 
two infirm companions into a salutary rest down—I'll not sit, thank ye!” 
and forgetfulness with the humming monot- “I fear, Sir, there is a great deal of suffer- 
ony of her labor, but revolving within her ing, at present,” said Dorothy, sitting down, 
own mind many ausefuland solemnthought, and fixing her mild blue eyes upon the 
meanwhile. thoughtless young coxcomb, and feeling too 

Dorothy sat absorbed in this, her favorite earnestly in love with goodness to lose any 
employ, one afternoon in autumn, when an opportunity of recommending its glorious 
itinerant pedlar made his cust y call at | 
the cottage door. ‘The dame’s mind was 39, “Oh!—suffering!—ay! observed the 
deeply involved in the contrivance of: one of young clergyman, ina tone that showed he | 
her little plans of benevolence, that she did did not know what it was to think seriously; | 
not recognize the face of the traveller until ‘you know there was always a difference be- 
he had addressed her twice. | tween the rich and the poor.” 

“Any small wares for children? any geo! “But do you not think, Sir, that the rich 
dles, pins, or thimblea?” cried the lar, might lessen the difference between thein- | 
running through the iist of his articles with selves and the poor, without injuriog them- | 
the glibness of frequent repetition. | selves?” asked Dorothy, in a tone of mild 
“No, Jonah, I want none,” replied the but firm expostulation. 
dame, kindly; “but, may be you'll take a} “Why,—as to that,—I can’t say, exactly,” 
horn o’ beer, and a crum) or two o” bread replied the parson, apparently brought to a 
and cheese ?” halt in this thonghtlessness, and unable to 

The pedlar assented, well pleased; and extricate himself from the difficulty in which 
lowered the pack from his shoulder, and set his ignorance placed him; “I can’t say, ex- 
down the basket from his heal; next, seat- actly; but, you know, Dame Pyecroft, some 
ing himself in a chair without the ceremoni- people have nothing to give away, though 
al of asking, and in all the gladsome confi- they may be better off than many of the 
dence of welcome. oor: with such people, you know, Dame 
“Thank you, thank you, dame,” he said, Pyecroft, the old proverh holds good, that 
and smacked his lips with pleasurable antic- , “Charity begins at home.’ ” i 
ipation, as he took the horn of smiling beer,| “I am grieved to hear you quote that pro- 
and the piece of bread and cheese from the | verb, Sir,” said Dorothy; “1 had just been 
dame’s hand. ‘exeiting my poor wits to show that that say- 
“You're welcome, Jonah,” replied the old ing was nota right one, in the hearing of 
dame, heartily. ‘Have you walked far to- poor Jonah, the pedlar, before your reverence 
day, and what luck have you had?” | came in.” 

“I’ve come twenty miles, and have never) ‘“‘Notaright saying, Dame Pyecrofi!— 
taken handsel yet, dame,” answered Jonah, | Why, you kuow itis a very old established 
in a melancholy tone. saying; and I think it a very shrewd one,” 

“So, heart!’ said Dorothy, very piti- rejoined the clergyman. 
fully ; “I must buy a trifling dozen of nee-| ‘Butitis not so old as the New Testa- 
dies of thee, however, before thou goest. I ment, Sir,” replyed Dorothy, with a winning 
fear times are hard, Jonah; I hear many and smile; **and as shrewd as it is, do you think, 
grievous complaints.” | Sir, it was everacted upon by your Great 

“Times are harder than ever I knew them Master?” 
to be, dame, I assure you,” rejoined Jonah; — ‘he young clergyman took his hook-whip 
“and they that have a little money seem most from his mouth, laid it on the table, took out 
determined to hold it fast. Sore murmur- his p cket-handkerchief, and, blushing up to 
ings are made about this, by por folks; but the eyes, sat down before he attempted an an- 
I Tou't wonder at it, myself,’’ concluded the swer to the good old dame’s meek, but pow- 
worldly pedlar; ‘for, in such sore times as erful question. 
these, there’s no knowing when a body may = “You will remember, Dame Dorothy,” he 
come to want; and as the old saying goes, said, at length, “that the Saviour wasin very 
you know, dame, ‘Charity begins at home!’ dilfereat circumstances from all other human 
and Jonah buried his nose in the ale-horn, betogs Uiat ever tived.” 
thinking he had said something so wisely “But you will remember, Sir,’ rejoined 
conclusive that in could not be contradicted. Dorothy, in the same inildly-pertiniecious 

“They say it was a parson who first used manner, “that that bleased Being sid to his 
that saying,’”’ observed Dorothy, glancing disciples. ‘I have given you an exsuple, tint 
from her wheel, very keenly, towards the ye should d) as L have done to you: if I 
pediar; “but, for my part, Jonah, I am very have washed your feet, ye ought also to wash 
far from thinking it such a saying as a par- one another's feet.’” 
son ought to use.” | “Yes: that is very beautiful.” said the 

“Say you, dame?” said Jonah, opening his young clergyman, feeling the irresistible 
eyes very wide. force of goodness, and speaking as if he had 

“Did parr New at home with their never read the passage in the book, for him- 
Master ?”’ said > by way of explana- self: “the Saviour’s exawple is very beauti- 
tion. ful.” 

“Ah, dame !” said the pedlar, quickly dis. | “And does not your reverence perceive, 
cerning Dorothy’s meaning, “I fear but few | how easy and delightful it would be for eve- 
parsons think of imitating their Master, now- | ry one to begin to follow it?” immediately 
a-days!”’ rejoined Dorothy, taking advantage of the 

t’s more than I like to say,” observ-| good impression which, she saw, was being 
ed the gentle Dorothy; “I think there are made on the mind of the young parson; “how 
more le in the world than some | easily might all who have enough, give even 
folk think for ;—but I’m sure, Jonah, we all of their little superfluity; how easily might 
want a better understanding of our duty to-| we all do each other kindnesses which would 
wards each other.” cost us nothing! What solid pleasure this 

“Right, Dame Dorothy, right !—that’s the | would bring back upon each of our hearts; 
best sort of reli ; but there’s the least of and how surely it would lead us to make 
it in this world,” rejoined the pedlar. sacrifices in order to experience the richer 

“Why, Jonah,” continued the good dame, | pleasure of doing greater good! Oh, Sir,” 
“I think there might easily be a great deal | concluded the good old creature, with a tear 
more good in the world than there is. Eve- | that an angel might envy gliding down her 
tybody ouglit to remember how many little | aged and benevolent cheek, “I cannot think | 
kindnesses it is in their power to for | that any one knows the secret of true happi- 
others, without any hurt to themselves.” 

“Yes, a sight o’ good might be done in gins at home !’” 
that way, dame,” observed the pedlar, begin- | ‘I'he young and inexperienced man gazed 
ning very much to admire Dorothy's remarks; | with a strange expression at his new and | 
and how much more happy the world woald | humble teacher. a was better neees 
be then!” ! ever heard of practiced. is 








than he hod 

“Just so!” exclaimed Dorothy—-her aged heart had been misled, but not thoroughly 
face beaming with benevolence——“that is the | vitiated, by a seliish and falsely-styled **res- 
true way of making the world happy ; for all | pectuble education. He was too much aflee- 
to be trying to do their fellow-creatures some | ted to prolong the conversation then; but he 
kiadness. And then, you see, Jonab, when | became, from that time, 2 pupil at the feet of 





onee the plensure of thas aeting began te be ‘the aged Dorothy. 
‘ 


Hie Gne manners were : 


ness who practices the precept—‘C harity be- | 
| 


laid aside. Tle became a real pastor. He! what religious sentiments he had been, and 
was, from that day, more frequently in the | Was told that he died a Calvinist. 
cottages of the poor, twenty times over, than! “ Then,’’ said he, “he cannot be buried 
in the houses of the rich. He distributed of here; there are none but Lutherans in my 
his substance to relieve the wants of others, church yard, and there shall be no other.’”” 
and lived himself upon little. He forgot Ona this being told to Dr. Thomas, he im- 
creeds, to preach goedness, and pity, und mediately took horse, and went to argue the 
merey, and love. He preached till he wept, matter with the person, but found him in- 
and his audiences wept with him. His life flexible. ‘Ihe ductor at length gained by rid- 
was an embodiment of the virtues he incul- icule, what he had failed to accomplish by 
cated. And when, in the course of five short the furee of reason, 
years, he Jaid down his body in the grave,-- — ** You remind me,” says the doctor to the 
a victim 16 the earnest conviction of his priest, *of a cireumstince which once hap- 
heart,—-the poor crowded around his hallow- pened to inysell, when I was curate of a 
ed resting-place with streaming eyes, and church in Mogland. Iwas burying a corpse, 
loving, but afflicted hearts, wishing they When a woman came and pulled me by the 
might be where he was when they died, sleeve in the middle of the service. “Sir, 
since they were sure his presence, they said, sir, | want to speak to you.” “Pr*ythee,” I 
of it-elf would make a heaven! said, wait all | have done.” “No. sir, I 
The young clergyman interred Dorothy must speck to you tmmediately 1 «& Why, 
Pyeeroit but haif-a-year before his own de- thea, what is the matter?’ Why, sir,” 
parture; and her last words were words of she said, “you are buying aman who died 
thankfulness that ever she had shown the of the sina l pox next to my husband, who 
young wan the fallacy of the provgrb-- never had ut.” 
“Charity begins at home.” ¥. 0, ‘Tuts story tad the desired effeet, and the 
aaa ince porantiad the renmins of the Calvin- 
aE ae eee tty be interred in a Lutheran charchyard. 
Picasuie is ( lieap. [London Pollina. 
Did you ever study the cheapness of hu- - . 
Meas ret v you low ow le i > - 
Pt iy ” foe R, a be Pot ! ae Are y ~ Heyy ¥ —ii you are—Says a cele- 
‘ . ‘ PP ; broted writer—imeke cthers so, Are you 
trifles as a penny, a word and a saute de the int) Dissibute to the poor. Are you con- 
work. ‘They ate two or three boys passing waited? Cheer the lore pathway of your 
along give them each a chestnut and how yeighbors. In no other way ean’ you sub- 
seive the designs of your beiag, and pass 


siniling they look; we'll be bound they will 
not be cross for an hour. A poor widow through life with true feeling and real felis 
city. 


lives in our neighborhood, who is the owner 
of half a dozeu children; send in a half peck 
of apples, ani they will be happy. A child ee 
has lost his arrow—all the world to him— wy 
and he mourns sadly; he!p him find it, or | CHEAP FOR CASIL 

make him another, and how quickly will the | ; : 

sunshine play upon his sober face. A boy The proprietors of the Salem 

has as much as he ean do to pile a load of HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
wood; assist him a few moments, or speak a pou, ic) receive e . 

pleasant word to him and he forgets his task bare jucs sousived their Gell supply of 











and works away without minding it, Your VV IL7RDIVARE and FRESH DRUGS. 


apprentice has broken a mug, or cut the vest. ‘The patronage of their old customers, and 
too large, or he has *lelt an out’ or “pied a the public gencrally is respectfully solicited. 
stickful;” say “you scoundrel,” and he feels CHESSMAN & WRIGHT 
miserable; but remark, “1 am sorry; try to, s a ee 
do better.” You euploy a man—pay him | Salem 11th mo 1, 1846. 
cheerfully,and speak a pleasant word to him, | ~~~ eee ee See 
he leaves your house with a contented heart, | LOOKING GLASSES, 
to light up his hearth with smiles of glad-| In connection with Hardware and Druga, 
ness. As you pass along the street, you the subscribers have a large supply of new 
meet many a familiar face, say “good morn- and handsome styles of large and small Look- 
ing,” as though you felt happy, and it will ing Glasses and Looking Glass plates. 

work admirable in the heart of younneigh- | (iq frames refilled and glass cutting done 


bor. | to order 
Pleasure is cheap who will not bestow it | CHESSVAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, l1th mol, 1846. 


liberaily? If there are smiles, sunshine and | 
flowers, all about us, let us not grasp them | 
with a miser’s fist and lock them hermeti- | 


cally in ourhearts. No. Ruther let us take | GLOBE MANUFACTORY. 


thew and seatter them about us in the ect of | ‘ ‘ 
a widow, among the groups of children in ' The undersigned, having commenced the 
the crowded mart where men of business con- manufacture ot Sehool Apparatus in this place, 
gregate, in our families and elsewhere. We beg leave to inform their friends and the pub- 
can make the wretched happy, the diseontent- '¢ generally, that they intend keeping con- 
ed cheerful, the vicious virtuous, at an ex- stautly on hands a good assortment of 
ceedingly cheap rate, Who will refuse to do | GLOBES, 'TELURIANS, 
it?—Portland Tribune. | Lunariums, Orreries, Arithmometers, Pente- 
graphs, &c., &c., intended for schools or fami- 
ies. All of which they will sell, wholesale 
and retail, at the lowest prices. 

Orders from a distance will meet prompt 





——$——» 








Evil Influences of Tobacco. 
The following is an extract from a Lon- | 
don letter, published in the Christian Re: atontion. 
tor: | School teachers and friends of education, 
I will tell you, 2s one item in this connec- ' please give us a call. 
tion, that you may save yourself the trouble | HUNT, MARSHALL 
of applying for lodgings at No. — Woburn | & HAMBLETON. 
Placc, as before fixing ourselves very pleas-| Salem, O., October, 1846. 
antly elsewhere, we did; for when approxi- = —— 


mating to terms, one or two insuperable dil- | err Te " 
ficulties presented themselves. One was, PRISONER'S wa BOOK 


that the very lady-like, good-humored hostess | 
could not let her apartments for less time Tus Prisoner's Fatenp, a weekly period- 




















than six months; aad the other learning that ical, devoted to the abolition of Capital Pun- 
we were Americans—we must excuse her—_ istiment and the Reformation of the Criminal, 
she ‘begged pardon” —but she could not let is published at No, 40 Cornhill, Boston, 
her apartments again to Americans. Shehad Mass., by Charles and John M. Spear.— 
= goes — to vee = of Philadel- Terms one dollar is advance. 
hia, and he had so spoiled her curtains, car- 
sate and furniture with tobacco, that she was han apr Boo Store.—A good as- 
obliged to expend much more than all ber Sortment of aoe relating to the great moral 
profits for new curtains, cleaning and re- oe if ae Pata ieee Say ranes 
airs. — -§ 
. She liked the general, the only American books we can send by mail. 
she had ever met, very much; he was an ex- | ~~ 
ceedingly agreeable, very geatleminly min, DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
and she did hot doait she would ales like us, I OOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
except in the one particular. Nor would she tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oil 
by any means wish to use any unkind terms | nd Dye Stuffs cheap as the cheapest, and 
of the American habit of chewing tobacco.— wood'as the ei constantly for pg 
Ditferent nations had and would have difer- | ° » y k 
ent customs, and it was not fur her to siy | TRESCOTTS, 
which were best. But she must, she was | Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th, 
obliged to protect her carpets and cur ains— | : 
they vere now new; she mae therefore, C. DONALDSON & CO. 
we would excuse her! And feeling much | aE Ee. 
sympathy fur the good woman, and respect waennease & SETA BASE AE “Earn 
tuo, for she at least, relied not wholly upon Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
Dickens, Maryattand Trollope fur her know!- , of HARDWARE and CUTLERY, 
edg of Americans; she bad lodged a living | Now 13 Main st. Cincinnati 
ooe—I thought it but kind to relieve her as, July 17, “46° 
speedily as way from any fears she might 
be indulgiag, lest I might eject a quantity of | Sear pS pe * * 
tubaceo juice, though Salet cakes toe Mf 0 iain vhed shes el egos 
upon her parlor carpets or curtains, so, O80. New Garden—David L, Galbreat h 
spared her from listening to any longer de- Oe Holmes. | Cool Springs 
feuce of my country men, and bade her tion an "Vl nl a, ee * 
ae. es. Mariln . KG. — 
eaten be 2. ———. ha Wetmore. Lowe/lville—Dr. 
P Wali cena’ tes : Jutler. /’odand—Christopher Lee. You 
If you can’: read ii, spell it, town—J. 8. Johnson. New lene 
The members of a certain religions society ay nts ae P. cuttin 
in a aeighboriag towa, were thrown inte eon. C10 Stsaon—Secorge Grarretson. = Canes i 
vulsions of leughier a tew Sundays ago, by —Willi ‘i Dou ldson. Las! Fairfield—Jobn 
a most ludicrous occurrence. [It seems thar M trshe Seliar—Thos. Swayne. Springboro 
the village sehoolimaster who is a sowewhat —la Thomas.  Mareeysburg—V. Nichol- 
eeventric character, fell asleep in meeting SOM Oakland—Kiizabeth Brook. (i in 
time, during the recital of a dall sernon.— Fally—S. Dickenson. Pelersburg— uth 
He was in that delightful state of somno. ‘Tomlinson, Columbus—W W.. Pollard. 
lence, which enables one to hear the souud Ge wrzetown—Rath Cope. Bund, 
while the mind is incapable of retaining the Alex. Glena. Garrelisville—G. C, Baker. 
ideas; and when the winister made a sud. 4/«eeler—E. Morgan Parrett, Farmé 
den pause in his discourse, our friend the ——Wim. Smith, Elyria, Lorain co.—L. J. 
school-master, supposing, without doubt, that Burrell. Oberlin—Luey Stone, Ohio City— 
some one ot his pupils, whom he had often R. B. Dennis. Newton Falls—Dr. Homer 
heard recite while in a similar state of dreamy | Earle. /tavenna—E. P. Basset. Franklin 
unconsciousness, had ran against a “snag,” Millsm—A. Morse. Hartford—Anson Garlick, 
or a hard word, bawled out at the top of his Seuthington—Caleb Greene. Mt. Union— 
lungs, “If you can’t read it—spell it!”— Owen Thomas.—Republican P. O., 
The effect on the whole congregation, not Wood—Hilisboro, Wm. Lyle Keys. Achos 
excepting the parson himself, was in the town—Dr. A. G, Richardson. Fowler's 
highest degree amusing and the school-mas- Mills—Tra Allen, — Kinsman—J. Herrick. 
ter has maniged to keep awake in meeting ee + nie, Riis Cope. 
ever since. ichicy— Luther rker, Jr. ld—Je- 
———___—_ |rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill. Chester a 
Bigotry Cured | Roads—H. W. Curtis. Painesville—J. W. 
a | Briggs. Franklin Milla—C. ¥, Leffingwell, 


Often when argument is useless,on some minds Dalton—James Mullen. 
ridicule produces the desired effect. | Ispiana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
When Dr. Thomas, afterwards Bishop of Marfon—Joln T. Morris. Economy—Ira C. 
Salisbury, was chaplain to the British Fac-. M } 


: F uulshy, 7 ‘4 —“dwin Gardner. Wine 
tory, at Hamburg, a geotieman belonging to chesler—Clarhson Pucket. Anightslown— 
the factory died at a village about ten miles | Dr. Me LZ. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 
distant, end application was made to the dleman. 
clergyman of the parish for leave to bary him Vennevivania. Fudiston—Milo A Town- 


| 
in the church yard. The parson inquired of send 


H. Vashon, PitishurgaA. 














